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FOREWORD 

WHEN  we  look  at  the  worst  in  our  America,  often  we  are  dis- 
couraged, defeated,  and  chagrined  because  we  have  fallen  so 
far  short  of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  our  democratic  faith. 
Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  education  and  our  civic  enter- 
prises have  failed  in  the  long  struggle  to  improve  mankind.  However, 
such  pessimism  is  built  on  ignorance,  a  lack  of  faith,  and  our  inability 
to  see  our  situation  in  the  broad  perspective  of  history.  After  all,  we 
have  been  struggling  for  a  genuine  democratic  order  for  only  a  very 
brief  period  in  the  long  history  of  civilization,  and  education  has  been 
at  work  on  the  problem  for  only  a  few  decades.  We  are  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  experimentation  in  learning  how  to  correct  many  of 
the  ills  of  former  generations.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  decades  that 
we  have  tried  to  do  more  than  sermonize  and  give  information. 

The  National  Council  is  pleased  to  present  this  bulletin  on 
America's  Stake  in  Human  Rights.  The  preparation,  publication  and 
distribution  of  this  resource  unit  presented  the  National  Council  with 
a  difficult  financial  problem.  When  called  on  for  assistance  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee generously  gave  an  unrestricted  grant  of  funds  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  project.  The  National 
Council  expresses  its  sincere  thanks  to  these  two  organizations  for 
their  help. 

The  Council  is  indebted  to  Ryland  W.  Crary  and  John  T.  Robin- 
son for  the  writing  of  this  publication,  and  to  the  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  Van  Til  that  guided  this  publication 
through  all  stages  of  its  preparation.  The  full  list  of  the  committee 
members  appears  at  the  eUd  of  the  preface. 

W.  Francis  English,  President 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
August  1949 
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PREFACE 

yfMERICA'S  Stake  in  Human  Rights  was  prepared  through  a 
ZJ  committee  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
-A  ^  Too  often  in  educational  organizations,  committee  spon- 
sorship is  a  formal  gesture  representing  little  actual  participation.  In 
the  case  of  this  resource  unit,  however,  committee  participation  in- 
volved initiation,  development,  revision,  and  approval  of  the  manu- 
script. The  chairman  acknowledges  appreciatively  the  time  devoted 
by  each  committee  member  to  meetings  and  correspondence  in  the 
preparation  of  this  resource  unit  and  the  many  days  given  by  the 
writer-members.  Special  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the  as- 
sistance of  Leo  Shapiro  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  and  of  Ed- 
ward Saveth  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  who  were  called 
in  for  consultation  and  advice  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  com- 
mittee during  the  development  of  this  publication. 

America's  Stake  in  Human  Rights  deals  with  a  frontier  in  the 
area  of  American  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights.  That  frontier  of 
human  rights  today  involves  the  right  to  safety  and  security  of  the 
person,  the  right  to  citizenship  and  its  privileges,  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  expression,  the  right  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. Minority  groups  of  varied  racial,  religious,  and  nationality 
backgrounds  in  twentieth  century  America  find  these  rights  which 
they  share  with  all  American  citizens  too  often  violated,  ignored, 
flouted.  To  aid  educators  in  exploring  the  frontier  of  human  rights, 
one  phase  of  the  American  democratic  commitment  to  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights,  is  the  function  of  this  resource  unit.  It  does  not 
purport  to  deal  with  the  total  field  of  civil  liberties,  nor  to  replace 
an  earlier  NCSS  bulletin.  Teaching  the  Civil  Liberties. 

The  unit  is  also  a  pioneering  venture  in  other  respects.  It  repre- 
sents an  attempted  improvement  on  the  pattern  of  the  resource  unit 
in  American  education.  Notably,  rather  than  provide  a  miscellaneous 
list  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty-six  unrelated  activities, 
America's  Stake  in  Human  Rights  groups  highly  selected  activ- 
ities according  to  seven  important  concepts  in  human  rights  educa- 
tion. Usable  materials  are  described  in  context  rather  than  tacked  on 
at  the  close,  and  similarly,  statements  of  philosophy  are  integral 
rather  than  isolated.  The  unit  stays  close  to  the  concerns  of  the 
potential  teacher-user  and  attempts  to  serve  as  a  practical  guide  by 
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successively  discussing  problems  in  teaching  human  rights,  how  to 
get  human  rights  into  the  curriculum,  what  should  be  taught,  im- 
portant concepts  to  be  developed,  basic  materials  for  teacher  analy- 
sis of  the  area  and  for  student  use,  sources  of  basic  material,  and 
concepts  with  suggested  non-prescriptive  activities. 

As  one  contribution  to  an  important  aspect  of  American  democ- 
racy, America's  Stake  in  Human  Rights  is  presented  to  American 
educators  by  the  Committee. 

William  Van  Til,  University  of  Illinois 

Committee  chairman 
Jack  Allen,  George  Peabody  College  of 

Education 
Ryland  W.  Crary,  Teachers  College 
,  T      Columbia  University 

Nadine  Clark,  Garden  City  Public  Schools, 

New  York 
Dorothy  Pauls,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
Kathleen  Ogden,  Detroit  Public  Schools 
John  Robinson,  University  of  Chicago 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Issues 

IN  1941  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  published  a 
bulletin.  Teaching  the  Civil  Liberties,  The  Unit  placed  primary 
emphasis  on  the  basic  civil  liberties  of  our  American  heritage: 
"the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to  worship 
freely,  the  right  to  a  just  trial  by  a  jury  of  equals  and  the  right  to 
assemble  for  discussion." 

Since  then,  events  of  terrifying  proportions  have  shown  the  great 
need  for  education  in  human  rights.  Belzen,  Dachau,  Buchenwald 
represent  the  most  extreme  denial  of  these  concepts  in  the  world's 
history.  Millions  of  human  beings  were  destroyed  by  mass  murder; 
countless  others  became  the  followers  and  slaves  of  totalitarian  regimes 
that  denied  the  importance  of  the  individual  and  his  human  rights. 
The  powerful  few  who  ruled  the  state  fortified  their  positions  with 
myths  of  racial  and  national  superiority. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  democratic  nations  and  people 
rallied  to  the  support  of  human  rights.  Many  persons,  in  World  War 
II,  gave  up  their  lives  to  protect  these  concepts.  Four  Freedoms, 
One  World,  United  Nations  symbolize  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  democracies. 

In  waging  the  battle  for  a  dignified,  decent  concept  of  human 
life,  it  was  natural  that  Americans  should  be  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  "human  rights"  at  home.  We  maintained  a  higher  level  of 
respect  for  these  rights  than  we  did  in  World  War  I.  There  were 
none  of  the  excesses  of  misguided  "patriotism"  against  German- 
Americans.  Labor  was  urgently  needed;  Negroes  and  white  workers 
often  worked  side  by  side  in  violation  of  sharply  defined  local  behav- 
ior patterns;  projects  were  completed  in  amazingly  short  time.  A  com- 
bination of  concern  for  military  security  and  hatred  for  the  Japanese 
nation  caused  much  suffering  for  the  Japanese- Americans  of  the 
West  Coast.  But  the  American  conscience  was  touched;  the  problems 
and  mistakes  of  Japanese- American  resettlement  were  critically 
examined  and  attempts  made  at  correction. 

The  issues  of  the  war,  progress  in  the  field  of  intercultural 
education,  and  the  fact  that  contemporary  problems  require  a  more 
enlightened  citizenry,  prompted  the  organization  of  the  President's 
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Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  The  Committee,  created  by  the  execu- 
tive order  of  President  Truman,  consisted  of  sixteen  distinguished 
American  leaders.  In  1947,  it  published  its  significant  report.  To 
Secure  These  Rights,  listing  four  rights  "essential  to  the  citizen  in  a 
free  society": 

The  right  to  safety  and  security  of  the  person. 

"Where  a  society  permits  private  and  arbitrary  violence  to  be  done 

to  its  members,  its  own  integrity  is  inevitably  corrupted." 

The  right  to  citizenship  and  its  privileges. 

"Democracy  assumes  that  the  majority  is  more  likely  as  a  general 
rule  to  make  decisions  which  are  wise  and  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  society  than  is  any 
minority.  Every  time  a  qualified  person  is  denied  a  voice  in  public 
affairs,  one  of  the  components  of  a  potential  majority  is  lost,  and 
the  formation  of  a  sound  public  policy  is  endangered." 

The  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  expression. 
"Complete  religious  liberty  has  been  accepted  as  an  unquestioned 
personal  freedom  since  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted.  We  (the 
President's  Committee)  have  insisted  only  that  religious  freedom 
may  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  criminal  or  clearly  anti- 
social conduct." 

The  right  to  equality  of  opportunity. 

"The  opportunity  of  each  individual  to  obtain  useful  employ- 
ment, and  to  have  access  to  services  in  the  fields  of  education, 
housing,  health,  recreation,  and  transportation,  whether  available 
free  or  at  a  price,  must  be  provided  with  complete  disregard  for  race, 
color,  creed,  and  national  origin." 

This  new  statement  of  "essential  rights"  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
teachers  of  the  social  studies.  We  play  an  important  part  in  educating 
an  informed  citizenry  on  civic  and  social  issues.  We  must  instruct 
our  students  in  the  knowledge  leading  to  sound  attitudes  and  con- 
structive behavior  in  human  relationships.  Teaching  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties was  the  theme  of  the  1941  bulletin.  Because  of  all  that  has  since 
happened,  teaching  civil  liberties  in  1949  requires  emphasis  on  the 
fundamental  problems  of  human  rights.  To  supplement  the  earlier 
bulletin,  to  help  give  the  new  emphasis,  America's  Stake  in  Human 
Rights  has  been  prepared. 
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The  Need  for  Education 

Developing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  rights  is  no 
easy  assignment.  But  it  is  essential  to  our  future.  Too  often  schools 
and  communities  feel  little  concern  for  these  problems.  There  is  a 
dangerous  lack  of  information  even  at  the  simple  level  of  knowing 
the  basic  civil  liberties  to  which  we  are  morally  and  constitutionally 
committed. 

Teachers  must  discover  what  their  students  and  communities 
think  and  know  about  these  issues.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  his 
community  will  enable  him  to  make  some  inferences.  In  a  com- 
munity of  low  economic  status  with  many  children  from  minority 
groups,  children  may  not  know  what  rights  they  have  under  the 
law  or  how  to  go  about  exercising  those  rights.  In  a  community  of 
high  economic  status  which  includes  many  members  of  minority 
groups,  students  may  know  about  infringements  of  rights  and  be 
articulate  about  them.  They  may  know  about  attempts  to  secure 
these  rights  and  what  avenues  were  used.  A  district  covered  by  a  re- 
strictive covenant  or  "gentlemen's  agreement"  will  have  adults  and 
students  who  think  "too  much  is  being  said  about  civil  rights"  with 
little  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of  them. 

Teachers  can  get  some  idea  about  student  thought,  then,  on  the 
basis  of  inference.  But  other  methods  should  be  used  to  ascertain 
what  students  know  and  do  not  believe,  about  civil  rights.  Informal 
devices  such  as  open  questions  for  writing  themes,  sociodrama,  secur- 
ing responses  to  incidents  in  selected  stories^  and  constructing  prob- 
lem situations  for  solutions  will  reveal  students'  information,  in- 
sight, and  understanding  of  appropriate  action.  For  example:  (a) 
A  theme  on  "Do  all  people  in  America  enjoy  the  same  rights?"  or 
"What  rights  do  you  know  have  been  violated?"  will  give  evidence 
of  what  students  know  of  civil  rights  violations,  (b)  Reading  Shirley 
Jackson's  "After  You,  My  Dear  Alphonse"  and  asking  the  students 
to  write  papers  on  the  point  of  the  story  will  help  to  evaluate  their 
sensitivity. 

Discussions  of  violations  of  human  rights  that  they  know  or  have 

'  Collections  of  stories  and  sketches  for  such  purposes  are  highly  useful.  See  Moon, 
Bucklin,  editor.  Primer  for  White  Folks.  Garden  City:  Doubleday-Doran,  1945;  Shaw, 
Harry,  and  Davis,  Ruth,  editors.  Americans  One  and  All.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1947;  Herrick,  Arnold,  and  Askwith,  Herbert.  This  Way  to  Unity.  New  York:  Oxford 
Book  Company,  1945.  These  collections  are  very  readable  and  interesting  for  high-school 
students. 
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heard   about   will    further   indicate    their   range   of   information. 

If  you  find  from  these  and  other  devices  that  students  do  not  know 
about  any  civil  rights  infringement  (as  occurred  in  one  eleventh- 
grade  history  class),  the  need  for  developing  understanding  and 
concern  for  civil  rights  is  obvious.  Your  students  may  be  aware  of 
only  the  most  spectacular  and  widely  publicized  incidents,  such  as 
the  denial  of  voting  rights  to  Negroes  in  certain  places.  The  need, 
then,  is  to  extend  knowledge  of  more  subtle  denial  of  rights  such  as 
the  quota  system  in  colleges  and  restrictive  covenants.  Similarly,  if 
students  see  "writing  to  their  senator"  as  the  only  avenue  of  action, 
other  types  of  citizen  action  need  to  be  explored. 

Regardless  of  the  communities  in  which  students  live  or  their 
personal  experiences,  few  young  people  will  have  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  the  importance  of  civil  rights  and  their  role  in  life  today. 
Few  will  understand  how  fundamental  civil  rights  are  to  the  de- 
velopment and  continuance  of  our  democratic  society.  Few  will  feel 
the  need  for  constant  watchfulness  and  action  required  to  extend 
and  maintain  them. 
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Strengthening  the  Foundations 

Important  Concepts  To  Be  Developed 

The  most  effective  programs  of  education  in  human  rights  involve 
student  participation  in  all  phases  of  planning,  exploring  goals, 
collecting  materials,  devising  activities,  moving  to  all-school  and 
community  action,  and  evaluation. 
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To  aid  the  teacher  in  guiding  student  activities,  this  Unit  advances 
seven  basic  concepts.  Sound  attitudes  may  be  developed  and  demo- 
cratic action  patterns  may  stem  from  these  principles. 

1.  The  tradition  of  individual  liberties  has  been  an  expanding 
idea  in  American  history. 

2.  Americans  have  certain  rights  guaranteed  by  law. 

3.  Sometimes  law  and  custom  unfortunately  establish  violations 
of  human  rights  and  principles. 

4.  Our  social  environment  affects  our  belief  in  and  concern  for 
civil  rights. 

5.  There  are  reciprocal  values  to  all  people  in  civil  rights  prin- 
ciples. 

6.  America  has  a  moral  responsibility  for  improving  civil  rights 
because  of  its  position  of  world  leadership, 

7.  Effective  action  can  improve  the  civil  rights  pattern. 

This  organization  of  concepts  is  not  intended  as  a  "Chapter" 
arrangement.  Concepts  are  set  apart  for  convenience,  designed  for 
the  teacher's  reading.  In  classroom  work,  understanding  of  several 
concepts  may  be  developed  concurrently.  Activities,  references,  and 
understandings  all  tend  to  interrelate  toward  a  broader  and  deeper 
concept  of  human  rights. 

Effective  teaching  of  these  seven  concepts  is  dependent  on  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  race,  religion,  and  prejudice. 
Without  this  understanding,  many  basic  issues  of  human  rights  are 
lost  or  ignored.  The  following  principles  suggest  a  frame  of  reference 
for  teachers: 

1.  In  the  American  culture,  many  social,  cultural,  and  political 
practices  such  as  segregation,  restrictive  codes,  social  anti-Semitism, 
poll  taxes,  etc.,  stem  from  erroneous  racial  ideas. 

2.  In  any  group  or  school  class,  you  will  find  some  people  strongly 
conditioned  by  these  erroneous  ideas;  it  is  probable  that  all  members 
of  the  culture— including  the  teacher— are  subconsciously  condi- 
tioned by  them  to  a  degree. 

3.  Since  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  are  so  deeply  rooted,  a 
superficial  or  hasty  "once-over"  in  the  classroom  is  useless. 

4.  If  the  prejudice  is  superficial,  straight  factual  information  may 
set  it  straight. 

5.  Facts  and  more  facts  are  always  good  weapons  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice;  but  the  mere  airing  of  facts,  through  lecture  and 
exhortation,  does  not  assure  their  acceptance. 
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6.  Working  together  through  free  discussion  directed  toward  real 
issues  is  the  best  method  to  change  attitudes. 

7.  Because  people  differ  in  how  they  learn,  it  is  important  to  utilize 
multi-sensory  experience  freely. 

8.  Because  much  prejudice  stems  from  lack  of  experience  it  is 
important  to  arrange  experiences  that  will  tend  to  diminish  distance 
between  individuals  and  build  bonds  of  natural  understanding. 

9.  Factors  in  the  "going"  culture  often  tend  to  undo  the  effects 
of  in-the-school  teaching.  This  points  to  two  further  teaching  obli- 
gations: 

a.  Over-teach— in  terms  of  richness  of  fact  and  experience— the 
civilized  concepts  you  are  attempting  to  develop. 

b.  Develop  comqiunity. activities  from  classroom  work  to  fulfill 
the  larger  purpose  of  the  school  and  reduce  counter-educa- 
tional pressures. 

There  is  nothing  binding  about  this  organization.  Other  concepts 
and  understandings  may  relate  more  directly  to  the  teaching  situ- 
ation. The  unit  is  not  intended  to  be  prescriptive.  The  teacher  must 
tailor  it  to  suit  the  school  situation.  The  Unit  can  be  useful  as  an 
effective  teaching  guide  and  resource,  but  problems  and  activities 
must  be  modified  or  devised  to  fit  special  needs. 

Information  Sources 

Instruction  materials  should  be  collected  before  use  of  this  Unit 
starts  in  the  classroom.  A  committee  of  students  can  often  turn  up 
many  resources  once  the  general  problems  for  study  are  set  up.  A 
wide  variety  of  useful  materials  is  advisable.  It  is  better  to  have 
several  copies  of  a  few  excellent  items  than  single  copies  of  many 
things  of  marginal  significance. 

The  most  authoritative  single  source,  of  course,  is  To  Secure 
These  Rights,  the  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947. 
$1.00.  Also  available  in  trade  edition,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster 
1948.  $1.00.  Every  high-school  student  should  study  this  important 
document  and  understand  its  significance.  Because  of  its  arrange- 
ment and  reading  level  it  probably  cannot  be  used  as  a  text. 

The  best  pamphlet  on  practical  ways  of  securing  community 
action  on  the  President's  report  is  Here's  the  Way  To  Secure  These 
Rights  by  Hannah  F.  Desser  and  Ethel  C.  Phillips.  Available  from 
the  Methodist  Church,  Literature  Headquarters,  420  Plum  Street, 
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Cincinnati  2,  Ohio,  at  25^,  this  handbook  contains  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  material  along  with  excellent  lists  of  addresses  and  bib- 
liographical aids. 

The  Survey  Graphic's  "Calling  America"  issues  for  December 
1946  and  January  1947  are  very  useful.  The  first  of  these  special 
issues  is  devoted  to  "The  Right  of  All  People  To  Know,"  the  second, 
to  "Segregation."  Both  contain  well-written,  thoughtful  articles 
bearing  directly  on  this  unit. 

Social  Action,  February  15,  1948,  has  a  special  issue  written  largely 
by  Robert  K.  Carr— "To  Secure  Our  Civil  Liberties."  Address  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  (1-9  copies,  15^  each;  10-49 
copies  12^  each;  50  or  more,  lO^z*  each.)  Here  is  a  provocative  and 
readable  summary  of  the  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights  written  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee. 

For  classroom  and  public  information  services,  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  has  issued  two  extremely  helpful  pamphlets:  Jerome 
Ellison,  These  Rights  Art  Ours  to  Keep,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  140— an  excellent  guide  for  students  of  average  reading  ability— 
and  Robert  E.  Cushman,  New  Threats  to  American  Freedoms,  No. 
143.  20^  each.  Address  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  22  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Also  the  following  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  related  directly  to  this 
Unit,  are  generally  useful  because  of  their  readability  and  graphic 
style: 

No.     43  Safeguarding  Our  Civil  Liberties 

93  Freedom  of  the  Air 

95  The  Negro  in  America  (Based  on  Gunnar  Myrdal's 

An  American  Dilemma) 
107  Race  Riots  Aren't  Necessary 
121  Radio  Is  Yours 
123  Keep  Our  Press  Free 
128  Our  Negro  Veterans 
132  World  Minority  Problems 
143  New  Threats  to  American  Freedoms 

Bias  is  stubborn  and  deep-rooted.  There  are  sources  in  which 
students  can  read  even  more  deeply  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
subject:  L.  C.  Dunn  and  T.  H.  Dobzhansky,  Heredity,  Race,  and 
Society.  Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  1946.  (Inexpensive  pocket 
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edition.)  Ethel  J.  Alpenfels,  Sense  and  Nonsense  about  Race,  Friend- 
ship Press,  New  York,  1946.  Ruth  Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish,  The 
Races  of  Mankind,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  85.  Ruth  Benedict, 
Race:  Science  and  Politics.  The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1943.  (Good 
for  teachers  and  better  readers  among  students.)  G.  Dahlberg,  Race, 
Reason,  and  Rubbish.  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1942. 
M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  Man's  Most  Dangerous  Myth:  The  Fallacy 
of  Race,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1945. 

Numerous  agencies,  directly  interested  in  the  problems  of  human 
rights,  can  provide  valuable  assistance.  Many  of  them  distribute 
useful,  inexpensive  institutional  materials  and  bibliographical  aids. 
The  following  list  is  convenient  and  reliable  but  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  140  lists  many  other  agencies 
and  their  addresses'.  ^  ' . 

1.  American  Council  on  Race  Relations 
4901  South  Ellis  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 

2.  American  Jewish  Committee 
386  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 

3.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
212  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  N.Y. 

4.  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education 
157  West  13  Street 

New  York,  N.Y. 

5.  Catholic  Interracial  Council 
20  Vesey  Street 

New  York  7,  N.Y. 

6.  Center  for  Study  of  Group  Relations 
Department  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago 

Chicago  37,  Illinois 

7.  Council  against  Intolerance  in  America 
17  East  42  Street 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

8.  Federal  Council  of  Churces  of  Christ  in  America 
Department  of  Race  Relations 

297  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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9.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
20  West  40  Street 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 
10.  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Throughout  the  Unit  you  will  find  other  bibliographical  items. 
They  are  placed  for  the  most  part  with  the  concepts  they  are  most 
useful  in  developing.  Since  these  concepts  are  interrelated,  there  is 
some  overlap. 

Bibliography  is  selected  for  its  utility  in  high-school  teaching  pri- 
marily. It  would  be  wasteful  for  this  Unit  to  reproduce  a  detailed 
and  separate  bibliography  when  there  are  excellent  ones  available  in 
your  highly  recommended  references. 


I 


TEACHING   PROBLEMS 

Human  Rights  in  the  Curriculum 

THE  first  practical  problem  in  teaching  America's  Stake  in 
Human  Rights  is  to  get  the  topic  into  the  over-all  curricu- 
lum, A  total  school-community  program  on  human  rights 
is,  of  course,  most  desirable.  A  committee  of  teachers  and  student 
leaders  may  explore  effective  ways  of  getting  this  emphasis  into  the 
school.  As  an  individual  teacher  you  may  be  aided  by  these  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  In  the  social-studies  program,  all  courses  should  emphasize  this 
human  rights  aspect.  The  Problems  of  Democracy  course  has  certain 
natural  advantages.  It  is  ordinarily  more  flexible  in  organization  than 
most  courses;  it  is  adapted  to  the  problem  approach  to  contemporary 
issues;  it  is  usually  offered  at  the  twelfth-grade  level  to  older  students. 

The  development  of  human  rights  should  also  receive  major  em- 
phasis in  the  American  History  course.  Stress  should  be  placed  on 
historical  backgrounds  and  their  implications  for  present  decisions. 
In  studying  the  origin  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  should  not  the  President's 
Report  on  Civil  Rights  also  be  considered?  It  is  a  decidedly  relevant 
part  of  American  history. 

The  World  History  course  offers  opportunities  for  sound  under- 
standing of  human  rights.  Comparative  study  of  earlier  civilizations 
reveals  what  happens  to  man  and  society  when  human  rights  are 
undeveloped  or  denied.  Study  of  Anglo-American  constitutional 
developments  and  the  European  struggles  for  democratic  institutions 
in  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  geared  to  the  problem  of  achieving 
human  rights.  World  War  II,  of  course,  was  essentially  a  conflict 
between  nations  committed  to  widely  different  views  of  man  and 
society.  The  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  an  important  document  that  can  be  used  in  World  History 
classes  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Many  already  teach  understandings  of  human  rights  in  these 
courses.  Arrangement  of  content  around  basic  concepts  (see  Section 
III)  plus  a  wider  range  of  learning  activities  for  students  can  improve 
present  effectiveness. 

2.  An  interdepartmental  approach  is  a  strong  instrument  for 
effective  education.  Several  departments  may  attack  the  problem  by 

II 
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working  under  coordinated  plans  while  preserving  the  framework 
of  courses.  The  social  studies  may  develop  historical  backgrounds 
and  explore  political  and  social  issues  in  the  contemporary  scene; 
English  classes  may  give  special  attention  to  great  documents  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  and  great  figures  mirrored  in  literature- 
increasing  students'  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  human  beings; 
general  science  or  biology  classes  may  study  anthropological  data 
relevant  to  the  basic  equality  of  the  races;  music  and  art  may  enrich 
the  cultural  understanding  of  the  student  by  attention  to  the  varied 
contributions  of  all  peoples  to  man's  heritage  of  beauty,  carefully 
avoiding  the  development  of  cultural  stereotypes. 

The  interdepartmental  approach  should  involve:  (a)  cooperative 
planning;  (b)  common  goals;  (c)  coordinated  schedule;  (d)  conferences 
on  progress;  (e)  joirft  evaluation  of  outcome. 

One  year  of  working  together  may  be  the  logical  first  step  toward 
a  fully  integrated  program.  The  several  departments  might  contrib- 
ute toward  common  concepts.  These  can  be  developed  along  with 
analysis  of  the  courses  to  see  what  each  can  contribute  to  a  coordinated 
program. 

3.  The  "common  learnings"  and  "core"  type  program  has  even 
greater  promise.  Through  study  of  significant  integrated  themes, 
interdepartmental  barriers  practically  disappear.  Where  such  "core" 
programs  exist,  the  study  of  human  rights  can  be  recommended  as 
a  "natural."  Few  other  problems  draw  on  so  many  areas  of  knowledge 
or  impinge  so  directly  on  significant  aspects  of  human  behavior. 

Section  III  indicates  several  concepts  around  which  classroom 
work  may  be  organized  in  any  of  these  course  arrangements.  Each 
course  can  make  its  unique  contribution  to  deepening  student  in- 
sight. As  these  themes  are  developed,  they  become  functional  to 
students'  thinking  and  behavior. 

Know  Your  Students 

Information  about  civil  rights  will  vary  widely  from  school  to 
school  and  from  community  to  community.  Civil  rights  problems 
will  also  vary  according  to  region,  local  cultural  patterns,  previous 
educational  efforts  in  this  field,  community  attitudes  and  practices 
with  regard  to  discrimination  and  segregation.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  each  teacher  to  diagnose  what  needs  to  be  done  with  his 
specific  group  in  his  specific  setting. 

Students  should  share  in  this  diagnosis.  They  should  determine 
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with  the  teacher  what  to  teach  about  civil  rights  and  how  to  teach 
it.  Only  through  cooperative  planning  can  classes  fully  mobilize 
their  group  energies,  initiative,  resources,  and  understandings. 

Before  such  planning  takes  place,  however,  the  teacher  must  know 
the  attitudes  and  experiences  of  his  students  in  this  field.  Some  pupils 
will  know  and  care  little  about  civil  rights.  As  one  eleventh-grade 
student  put  it,  "I  like  things  as  they  are.  Why  is  there  so  much  talk 
about  it?"  Many  will  think  that  everyone  has  the  same  rights  in 
America,  established  for  all  time  far  back  in  our  history.  Some  chil- 
dren's experiences  may  have  taught  them  to  believe  that  everyone's 
rights  are  linked  to  his  own  endeavor— anyone  with  ambition  and 
effort  will  come  out  on  top.  Most  students,  in  other  words,  will  have 
had  limited  experience  in  securing  or  protecting  civil  rights. 

But  there  will  be  boys  and  girls  who  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  respect  for  human  rights  does  not  prevail.  They  may  have 
been  told:  "We're  sorry  but  we  don't  hire  your  kind  for  such  posi- 
tions." Their  brothers  or  sisters  may  have  been  advised  that  college 
enrollment  was  completed  and  learned  that  others  were  accepted 
long  after  their  requests  for  admission  were  returned.^ 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver, in  October  1946,  polled  a  sample  group  of  adult  citizens  about 
the  contents  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  constitution.  A  third 
of  those  polled  had  heard  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  could  tell  nothing 
of  its  contents;  and  a  third  had  not  heard  of  it  at  all.  In  considering 
these  facts  the  President's  Committee  was  forthright  in  assessing 
blame:  "There  is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of  ignorance.  It  represents 
a  dismal  failure  of  our  schools,  our  homes,  and  our  media  of  com- 
munication." 

If  students  show  ignorance  and  prejudice,  confronting  them  with 
facts  is  not  enough.  Prejudice  is  often  an  expression  of  insecurity. 
The  prejudiced  person  relieves  his  own  sense  of  inadequacy  by  accept- 
ing myths  about  the  inferiority  of  other  persons  and  groups.  Students 
who  seldom  get  a  chance  to  express  themselves  in  school  activities, 
class  discussions,  creative  work,  or  remunerative  employment  fre- 
quently show  the  results  of  frustration  in  undesirable  social  attitudes. 
If  a  student  feels  frustrated  because  he  lacks  desirable  forms  of 

'  A  useful  source  of  vicarious  experiences  directly  related  to  human  rights  problems 
is  Safeguard  Our  Rights,  stories  based  on  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
Write  Veterans  Relations  Department,  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  212 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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expression,  he  may  affiliate  with  an  aggressive  majority  or  minority 
to  persecute  a  "scapegoat." 

The  teacher  and  the  school,  therefore,  should  promote  a  whole- 
some variety  of  opportunities  for  individual  expression  of  healthy 
attitudes.^ 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  maladjusted  individual.  He  may 
become  a  leader  in  expressing  undesirable  attitudes,  a  focus  of 
infection.  In  such  cases,  the  school  psychologist  or  guidance  officer 
may  furnish  indispensable  aid. 

Many  stereotyped  patterns  of  erroneous  thinking  pass  for  fact 
because  the  culture  of  the  student  sanctions  them.  A  student  may 
acquire  status  in  the  eyes  of  a  dominant  school  group  by  adopting 
its  stereotyped  responses  to  ideas  and  situations.  The  home  environ- 
ment may  sanction,  even  teach,  patterns  of  uninformed,  prejudiced 
thinking  and  action.  Conflict  within  the  minds  of  young  people  will 
occur  when  these  ideas  are  challenged.  One  solution  is  to  include  the 
community  in  the  educational  program.  By  enlisting  the  student 
and  his  family  in  the  contest  of  enlightenment  against  error,  conflict 
between  the  student  and  his  home  can  be  avoided.  Each  will  learn 
and  reinforce  the  other. 

Know  Your  Community 

Intergroup  stress  may  occur  in  one  school  between  students  of 
rural  and  urban  backgrounds,  while  in  another  locality  there  may 
be  tensions  along  national,  religious,  economic,  or  racial  lines. 

Intelligent  teaching  will  address  itself  to  the  realities  of  the  local 
situation.  Each  region,  each  locality,  has  its  own  problems  to  solve. 
For  example,  California  schools  will  properly  have  a  special  interest 
in  Japanese-Americans,  Southwestern  schools  in  Mexican-Americans, 
Southern  schools  and  those  in  many  of  the  Northern  industrial 
centers  with  Negro-Americans.  These  examples  are  merely  illustra- 
tive, for  the  list  could  be  expanded  indefinitely.  The  point  is  that  a 
realistic  program  of  education  will  deal  with  immediate  issues  famil- 
iar to  the  students,  rather  than  confine  itself  to  the  generalized 
problems  remote  from  the  experience  of  the  students.  Yet  good 
human  rights  education  will  also  involve  study  of  comparative  prob- 
lems of  other  regions  to  arrive  at  sound  generalizations  for  broader 
application.  There  are  both  local  and  national  problems  in  human 

'See  Kilpatrick,  William  Heard,  and  Van  Til,  William,  editors.  Intercultural  Atti- 
tudes in  the  Making.  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1947. 
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Know  Yourself,  Students,  and  Community 

rights.  An  intelligent  citizen  must  be  prepared  to  influence  the 
achievement  of  democratic  goals  at  all  levels  of  society.  And  no 
American  should  feel  that  he  has  the  right  to  abandon  civilized 
ideals  and  commitments. 

Teaching  Methods 

To  the  suggestion  that  we  consider  our  own  local  situation,  some 
will  reply,  "Better  leave  such  ticklish  problems  alone.  You  may  do 
more  harm  than  good."  But  this  is  sheer  nonsense  in  view  of  the 
tangible  record  of  school  and  community  achievement  in  inter- 
cultural  affairs.  Intelligent  educational  action  does  produce  con- 
structive results.  To  deny  this  contradicts  our  basic  faith  in  the 
role  of  education  in  the  democratic  process.  A  blundering  approach 
can  do  harm;  but  we  cannot  escape  our  duty  to  educate  merely 
by  pleading  incompetence. 

Classroom  procedure  will  be  effective  in  direct  proportion  as 
method  relates  to  objectives  of  instruction.  Teaching  students  demo- 
cratic attitudes  requires  teaching  and  learning  techniques.  It  is  im- 
possible to  promote  democratic  human  relations  by  authoritarian 
classroom  devices.*  Discussion  method,  considerable  interaction  and 
cross-response  within  the  class  should  be  encouraged.  The  unilateral 
presentation  of  facts,  figures,  and  opinions  by  the  teacher,  however 
well-informed,  is  simply  not  the  method  by  which  sound  attitudes  are 
developed. 

■*  See  Lewin,  Kurt  (Gertrud  Weiss  Lewin,  editor).  Resolving  Social  Conflicts.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1948. 
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Education,  in  this  field,  strives  to  change  attitudes  and  behavior. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  examine  attitudes  and  observe  behavior 
in  order  to  judge  students'  development.  Testing  for  factual  knowl- 
edge is  comparatively  unimportant. 

Know  Yourself 

Teachers  must  be  realistic  about  the  origins  and  patterns  of  their 
own  attitudes.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  to  escape  his 
culture.  Few  of  us  escape  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  from  our 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  backgrounds.  Even  after  broad  ex- 
perience in  intercultural  situations,  even  after  advanced  education 
has  cleared  the  conscious  mind  of  archaic  ideas,  the  subconscious 
may  retain  old  patterns  based  on  early  learning. 

Every  teacher,  then,  probably  has  some  prejudices.  On  occasion 
a  teacher,  like  a  student,  may  even  release  unreasoned  emotional 
comments  because  of  frustrations  and  basic  insecurities. 

The  teacher  may  feel  some  inadequacies  of  preparation  and  schol- 
arship. Many  of  us  who  are  called  "social-studies"  teachers  were 
trained  through  college  disciplines  of  narrowly  departmentalized 
courses.  The  "social-studies"  teacher  may  even  be  trained  primarily 
to  teach  other  subjects.  Small  wonder  that  we  are  modest— even  to  the 
point  of  timidity— in  approaching  an  educational  problem  of  such 
breadth  as  America's  Stake  in  Human  Rights.  To  teach  it  with 
all  its  implications,  we  must  draw  on  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
sociology,  history,  social  psychology,  economics,  and  the  developing 
sciences  of  human  relations  and  intercultural  education,  to  say  the 
very  least. 

High-school  teachers  are  busy— too  busy  to  draw  together  from 
many  areas  the  teaching  materials  necessary  to  attack  major  prob- 
lems. That  is  the  principal  reason  for  a  published  Unit  of  this  type. 
It  is  designed  as  a  practical  guide,  a  short-cut,  to  efEective  teaching 
in  this  area.  Special  problems  and  techniques,  content  resources, 
methods,  activities,  and  materials  are  suggested  and  evaluated  for 
your  use.  They  are  not  offered  as  a  blueprint.  Some  of  you  will  do 
more,  some,  less.  You  will  all  improve  on  these  suggestions.  What- 
ever our  inadequacies  in  training  and  time,  it  is  the  developed  skill 
and  competence  of  classroom  teachers  working  toward  democratic 
education  which  will  do  most  to  achieve  the  good,  secure,  and  peace- 
ful world  we  would  bequeath  to  our  children. 
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THE  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  found  it  necessary 
to  focus  on  "the  bad  side  of  our  record— on  what  might  be 
called  the  civil  rights  frontier."  But  a  clinical  analysis  of 
our  failures  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  civil  rights  in  America. 
There  is  a  danger,  in  teaching  civil  rights,  in  overstating  failures 
without  giving  the  proper  context  of  achievement.  Students  may 
come  to  feel  that  prejudice  is  right  because  it  is  so  generally  accepted 
and  practiced.  And  indoctrination  in  pessimism  fails  to  shape  a 
course  of  worthwhile  action. 

There  are  important  concepts  of  civil  rights  to  be  developed  if 
students  are  to  understand  the  need  for  a  full  pattern  of  civil  rights. 
These  concepts  themselves  serve  as  a  context  of  achievement  and  guide 
to  action. 


'^RIGHTS    , 


^^^--^ 


Consider  the  pluses  as  well 
as  the  miniues. 


Civil  Rights:  A  Growing  Tradition 

In  1791  the  first  ten  amendments— the  Bill  of  Rights— were  added 
to  the  American  Constitution,  which  lacked  a  full  statement  of  civil 
rights  when  established  two  years  earlier. 

17 
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The  constitutional  statement  of  these  rights,  guaranteeing  funda- 
mental freedoms,  was  epochal.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  the  product 
of  centuries  of  struggle  for  recognition  of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  freedom.  It  had  been  wrung  from  the  hard  experiences  of  man. 
For  many  centuries,  petty  tyrants,  established  churches,  and  absolute 
monarchies  had  enforced  forms  of  authoritarianism  by  depriving 
men  of  their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  the 
press.  "Star  Chamber  Courts,"  where  men  were  tried  in  secret, 
accused  by  unknown  persons,  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
had  been  part  of  the  experience. 

The  Americans  who  forged  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
had  learned  much  from  England  which  had  a  slow  and  experimental 
constitutional  development.  The  English  sovereign  had  once  been 
above  the  law.  But  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688  had  deposed 
a  king— without  violence  and  according  to  orderly  constitutional  be- 
havior. Law  had  been  recognized  as  binding  even  upon  a  sovereign; 
the  coercive  power  of  the  State  over  the  citizen  had  been  limited  by 
legal  means. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  had  seen  arbitrary  power  exercised 
ruthlessly.  They  had  seen  tyranny,  where  Church  and  State  were 
joined,  drive  men  like  Roger  Williams  into  exile;  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  capricious  withdrawal  of  colonial  charters;  they  knew 
what  arbitrary  justice  could  mean.  They  learned  in  such  places  as 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  that  religious  tolerance 
lends  itself  to  order  and  domestic  tranquillity.  They  had  seen  Peter 
Zenger,  a  sturdy  journalist,  fight  and  win  his  case  for  a  free  press. 
And,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  great  principle  that  "all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  the  first  great  tangible  guarantee  of  human 
rights  of  the  American  nation.  The  next  seventy  years  saw  the  con- 
flict between  the  national  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  abolitionist  movement  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  humani- 
tarian ferment  and  democratic  idealism  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  conflict  over  the  slave  issue,  the  Civil  War, 
brought  into  being  three  Constitutional  amendments,  part  of  the 
second  great  phase  in  the  development  and  definition  of  human 
rights  in  America. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolished  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  granted  citizenship   to  all 
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persons  born  or  naturalized  within  the  United  States  and  denied 
the  states  the  right  of  abridging  the  "privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  states 
briefly  and  unequivocally:  "The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

Human  rights  were  later  extended  by  developments  in  three 
areas— labor,  education,  and  suffrage. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  created  factories  where  the  individual 
worker  lost  much  of  his  identity  and  individual  bargaining  power. 
Workers  turned  to  organization  to  gain  better  pay  and  improved 
conditions.  But  old  common  law  principles  were  sometimes  applied 
to  define  labor  organizations  as  "conspiracy"  and,  therefore,  illegal. 
Many  legal  and  economic  struggles  marked  the  rise  of  the  labor 
movement.  But  by  the  I930's  the  legal  status  of  unions  was  well 


a 


ill  of  Rights 


No  freedom  of  assembly... 


No  freedom  of  reHsion... 


No  trial  by  Jury. 


The  Bill  of  Rights  protects  you 
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established  and  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  guaranteed  by 
law. 

The  public  school  system  was  also  greatly  enlarged  in  this  period 
and  became  one  of  the  dynamic  forces  in  the  practical  extension  of 
individual  liberty.  Universal  free  public  education  became,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  instrument  of  "equality  of  opportunity."  The  schools  have 
come  to  understand  their  role  in  making  secure  the  principles  of 
American  democracy.  Today,  they  stand  as  a  bulwark  and  resource 
in  the  continuing  struggle  for  human  rights. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  is,  in 
itself,  part  of  the  growing  tradition  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States.  The  President  created  the  Committee  on  December  4,  1946, 
to  re-evaluate  the  state  of  American  civil  rights.  The  Report,  pub- 
lished the  following'  year,  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  political 
ingenuity  and  democratic  conscience  of  the  American  people.  While 
it  places  emphasis  on  our  country's  failures,  the  Report  is  essentially 
constructive.  It  contrasts  weaknesses  in  our  practices  with  our  ideals 
and  recommends  a  strong  program  of  action  to  bring  the  "American 
Way"  closer  to  the  "American  Dream."  The  issues  it  raises  are  a 
direct  challenge  to: 

1.  Patterns  of  social  and  economic  segregation  on  which  so  many 
community  cultures  are  maintained; 

2.  Attitudes  based  on  racism  and  special  doctrines  of  supremacy 
which  often  dominate  political  and  social  behavior; 

3.  Apathy  of  good  but  lazy  citizens  who  would  like  to  think  that 
"all's  well  with  the  world"  or  that  "things  will  just  work  themselves 
out  if  you  leave  them  alone"; 

4.  Prejudices  and  acquired  behavior  patterns,  present  in  most 
citizens,  which  cause  attitudes  contrary  to  American  ideals  and 
dangerous  to  effective  democratic  citizenship. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  A  discussion  across  the  centuries:  Let  two  students  represent 
colonial  New  England  about  1650;  two,  the  new  American  nation  in 
1790;  two  more,  the  United  States  just  after  the  Civil  War;  and  two, 
America  of  today.  Have  a  discussion  comparing  the  meaning  of 
human  rights  in  the  time  you  represent  and  noting  difiFerences  in 
the  terms  as  you  would  understand  them. 

2.  Floor  talks: 

How  Organized  Labor  Has  Extended  Human  Rights 
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How  Public  Education  Has  Extended  Human  Rights 
How  the  Extension  of  Suffrage  Has  Extended  Human  Rights 
Human  Rights  in  World  War  11 
Human  Rights  Today— a  Box  Score 

3.  Drama:  Present  the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger;  or  write  an 
article  in  the  style  of  your  favorite  columnist  as  he  might  have 
reported  the  trial, 

4.  Show  a  film:  Democracy.  16  mm  sound.  11  minutes.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illi- 
nois. The  Story  That  Couldn't  Be  Printed.  16  mm  sound.  1 1  minutes. 
Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  W.  43  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  The 
story  of  John  Peter  Zenger's  struggle  to  print  the  truth. 

In  using  the  films  in  class,  follow  these  four  minimal  steps: 

a.  Be  sure  to  preview  the  film  yourself. 

b.  Suggest  objectives  and  significant  aspects  of  the  film  to  the 
class  for  observation. 

c.  Follow  up  with  discussion  for  clarification. 

d.  Evaluate  to  determine  what  the  class  has  learned  from  the  film. 

5.  Topics  for  investigation: 

Roger  Williams,  Cecil  Calvert,  and  William  Penn:  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Religious  Freedom. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Human  Rights. 
Lincoln  and  Liberty. 

Anti-slavery  Movements  in  the  North  before  1860. 
Anti-slavery  Movements  in  the  South  before  1860. 

Useful  References 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  To  Secure 
These  Rights.  Washington  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1947.  Also,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster  1948. 

Survey  Graphic.  Special  issue.  December  1946,  "The  Right  of  All  the 
People  to  Know."  50^.  Especially  James  T.  Shotwell,  "The  Idea  of 
Human  Rights,"  and  Henry  Christman,  "Nobly  Save  or  Meanly 
Lose." 

These  Rights  Are  Ours  by  Law 

The  concept  of  legal  protection  of  our  rights  has  been  growing 
since  the  beginning  of  our  national  history. 

The  Constitution  itself  protects  civil  liberties  in  many  ways.  The 
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federal  government  is  forbidden,  except  in  time  of  acute  danger,  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  State  and  federal  governments 
are  denied  the  use  of  the  "bill  of  attainder,"  a  device  by  which  a 
legislative  body  might  declare  a  man  a  criminal  without  a  judicial 
trial.  Ex  post  facto  laws  are  not  allowed  to  state  or  federal  govern- 
ments. Trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed.  The  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  each  state  are  guaranteed  to  citizens  visiting  from  other 
states.  And  treason  is  defined  in  specific  and  limited  terms. 


^-^egti&jj)  Reprinted  from  "Talk  It  Over" 

The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  apply  to  the  federal 
government,  not  to  the  states,  but  state  constitutions  have  similar 
guarantees  of  citizen's  rights. 

The  First  Amendment  prohibits  laws  "respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion."  This  aims  at  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  government  is  denied  the  power  of  supporting  any  church  or 
religion. 

Guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press  are  given  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  limited  only  by  legal  restrictions  and  considerations  of  national 
security.  Freedom  of  assembly  is  also  assured,  limited  only  by  police 
restrictions  covering  public  health  and  safety. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  and  the  right  of  freedom  from  compulsory 
quartering  of  troops  in  houses  of  citizens  are  guaranteed  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Amendments.  Illegal  search  and  seizures  are 
restricted  by  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

The  right  of  private  property  is  given  basic  sanction  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  system  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Fifth  Amendment  which 
provides  that  a  person  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  property  "without 
due  process  of  law,"  and  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  "without  just  compensation." 

The  Fifth  through  the  Eighth  Amendments  guarantee  fair  judicial 
procedure— a  most  important  part  of  the  Anglo-American  heritage. 
In  fair  trial  procedures,  the  accused  must  be  fully  acquainted  with 
charges  brought  against  him;  he  has  the  right  to  confront  witnesses 
and  accusers;  witnesses  may  be  cross-examined;  he  has  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel.  He  may  not  be  tried  twice  by  the  same 
government  for  the  same  offense.  Excessive  bail  and  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  are  forbidden. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  clearly  makes  Congress  and  the 
federal  courts  responsible  for  the  good  keeping  of  the  civil  rights. 
Subsequent  court  decisions  have  hinged  on  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  federal  courts  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

In  1931,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  a  case  invalidating  a 
Minnesota  law  restricting  freedom  of  the  press,  "It  is  no  longer  open 
to  doubt  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  is  within  the 
liberty  safeguarded  from  invasion  by  state  action." 

The  clear  trend  in  court  rulings  has  been  to  establish  the  status 
of  the  federal  government  as  the  protector  of  the  principles  of  civil 
rights.  (See  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  143,  p.  23-25.) 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  In  class  discussion,  list  all  the  rights  which  students  believe 
are  guaranteed  them  by  law.  Identify  in  each  case  what  recourse  one 
has  if  these  rights  are  violated. 

2.  Assign  individuals  and  small  groups  to  determine  what  rights 
are  guaranteed  by  law.  Use  this  data  for  developing  with  the  class 
the  time  and  conditions  under  which  the  various  rights  became 
established. 

3.  Ask  students  to  locate  and  bring  to  class  newspaper  items  which 
illustrate  a  significant  protection  or  an  infringement  of  a  person's 
rights. 

4.  Read  and  discuss  such  articles  as  "Opera  in  Greenville,"  New 
Yorker,  June  14, 1947,  a  report  of  the  Greenville  lynching  trials. 

5.  Invite  a  local  lawyer  to  discuss  with  the  class  how  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  law  protect  the  individual.  In  planning  for  his  dis- 
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cussion,  it  is  suggested  that  students  explore  these  rights  and  ex- 
amples of  their  violations  in  order  to  raise  pointed  questions. 

6.  The  film.  Our  Bill  of  Rights,  (16  mm  sound,  20  minutes  Ac- 
ademic Film  Co.,  1450  Broadway,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  rent  $3.50) 
can  be  used  to  compare  the  conditions  surrounding  the  origin  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  recent  Report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 

7.  Field  trip:  Visit  a  court  room  to  see  the  process  of  justice  in 
action. 

8.  Have  a  class  committee  study  and  report  on  the  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
How  do  its  procedures  differ  from  those  outlined  by  fair  trial  stand- 
ards? To  what  extent  are  these  differences  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  is  noi  a  court  and  has  a  different  purpose  from  a 
court?  For  this  study  Bert  Andrews,  Washington  Witch  Hunt,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Random  House,  1948,  and  Walter  Gellhorn, 
"Report  on  a  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,"  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  October  1947,  are  especially 
helpful. 

9.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  American  press  and  radio  are  not 
as  free  as  they  might  be  because  of  the  policies  of  publishers  and 
operators.  Organize  committees  to  study  the  evidence  on  the  issue 
and  present  their  findings  to  the  class  for  discussion  and  evaluation. 
Have  them  compare  the  American  press  and  radio  with  the  press  and 
radio  of  countries  where  they  are  state  owned  and  controlled. 

10.  Prepare  a  cartoon  or  a  series  of  sketches  illustrating  guarantees 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

11.  Conduct  a  group  research  project  on  this  subject:  "Court 
decisions  which  confirm  the  principles  of  human  rights."  A  good 
lead  for  material  is  Robert  E.  Cushman,  "The  Laws  of  the  Land," 
Survey  Graphic,  January,  1947. 

Useful  References 
Cushman,  Robert  E.  Safeguarding  Our  Civil  Liberties,  and  New 
Threats  to  American  Freedom.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  No.  43  and 
No.  143. 

Commager,  Henry  Steele.  "Who  Is  Loyal  to  America?"  Harper's, 
September,  1947. 

Ernst,  Morris  L.  The  First  Freedom.  New  York:   Macmillan  Co., 
1946. 
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Fraenkel,  O.  K.  The  Supreme  Court  and  Civil  Liberties.  New  York: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  1945. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  Nos.  93,  121,  and  123. 

Carr,  Robert  K.  Federal  Protection  of  Civil  Rights.  Ithaca,  N.Y.: 

Cornell  University  Press,  1947. 

Konvitz,  Milton  R.  The  Constitution  and  Civil  Rights.  New  York: 

Columbia  University  Press,  1947. 

Cushman,  Robert  E.  "Civil  Liberties."  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 

Sciences,  Vol.  3,  p.  509. 

Laski,  Harold  J.   "Liberty."  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 

Vol.  9,  p.  442. 
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Law  and  Custom  versus  Human  Rights 

The  founding  of  the  United  States  was  part  of  man's  constant  fight 
for  human  rights.  Starting  with  the  Constitution  itself,  American  law 
gives  its  strongest  sanction  to  the  principles  of  human  rights.  How- 
ever, a  whole  set  of  legal  devices  and  customs  has  been  established  to 
evade  the  intent  of  the  fundamental  law. 

Legal  Methods 

The  laws  of  some  states  compel  segregation  of  the  races  in  public 
places.  Segregation  is  also  maintained  by  a  particularly  binding 
complex  of  customs  and  "gentlemen's  agreements." 

The  Poll  Tax  is  still  found  in  seven  states  with  strong  pat- 
terns of  segregation.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1944,  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  potential  voters  cast  ballots  in  poll  tax  states.  In  free  vote 
states,  the  proportion  was  49  percent. 

Interpretation  of  Constitution  Tests  are  set  up  requiring  the 
ability  to  "understand  and  explain"  the  constitution  of  some  states. 
Judgment  by  election  judges  is  often  arbitrary. 

White  Primaries  are  another  barrier  to  suffrage  in  southern  states 
where  a  single-party  system  means  that  nomination  in  a  primary  is 
tantamount  to  election.  The  constitutionality  of  the  white  primary 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1944.  But  political  powers  in 
several  states  still  have  methods  of  preventing  qualified  voters  from 
using  the  primaries. 

Beyond  such  "legal"  devices,  the  President's  Committee  added 
that  "there  are  long-standing  techniques  of  terror  and  intimidation, 
in  the  face  of  which  great  courage  is  required  of  the  Negro  who  tries 
to  vote." 

Custom  and  Social  Usage 

Segregation  and  discrimination  often  make  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  equality  of  opportunity.  Segregation  is  enforced  by  economic  pres 
sures,  restrictive  covenants,  social  barriers,  educational  quotas,  and 
the  largely  spurious  principle  of  "separate  but  equal. "^ 

There  are  two  major  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  advocate 

"  Nor  does  segregation  in  many  cases  have  a  long  record  in  history.  Often  it  has  been 
a  comparatively  recent  development.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Refer  to  Segregation  in  Washington,  a  condensation  of  which  was  published  in 
November  1948  by  the  National  Committee  on  Segregation  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  "Letter  From  Washington."  The  New  Yorker,  January  22, 
1949. 
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or  apologize  for  segregation.  First,  it  is  claimed  that  segregation  is  a 
solution  to  troublesome  social  problems.  Second,  it  is  still  sometimes 
argued— politically  rather  than  scientifically— that  there  is  a  pattern 
of  racial  superiority  worthy  of  being  maintained  by  segregation. 
These  arguments  are  answered  by  reviewing  the  subjects  of  dis- 
crimination in  educational  opportunity  and  military  service  and  the 
issue  of  racism. 

Discrimination  in  Educational  Opportunity.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  theory  of  democracy  be  put  into  practice  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Without  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  America  loses 
much  of  its  potential— in  talent  and  accomplishment. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  consisting  of 
distinguished  educators  and  civic  leaders,  found  disturbing  evidence 
of  such  inequality.  The  Negro  has  suffered  the  most,  the  Commis- 
sion's Report  said.  The  differences  in  acquired  abilities  between 
Negroes  and  whites  show  the  effects  of  decades  of  educational  and 
cultural  discrimination.  At  the  college  level,  1 1  percent  of  the  white 
population  twenty  years  of  age  or  more  have  completed  at  least  a  year 
of  college.  Nearly  5  percent  have  completed  a  four-year  course.  Of  the 
non-whites  (95  percent  Negro),  only  about  3  percent  have  finished  a 
year  of  college,  less  than  II/2  percent  have  completed  a  full  course. 

The  patterns  of  discrimination  against  the  Negro  are  clearly  estab- 
lished. Seventeen  southern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
an  "equal  but  separate"  system  of  segregated  schools.  In  practice,  less 
money  is  spent  per  pupil  in  the  separate  schools  for  Negroes.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  are  lower;  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom  is 
larger,  equipment  and  buildings  are  inferior;  and  the  curriculum 
and  school  program  are  generally  more  limited.  The  system  is  cer- 
tainly "separate"  but  hardly  "equal." 

There  is  little  room  for  complacency  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  California  schools  have  had  segregation  of  their  Mexican- 
American  children,  but  a  federal  court  decision  in  1947  declared 
this  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  Northern  cities,  economic  and  so- 
cial factors  such  as  restrictive  covenants  tend  to  separate  popula- 
tions. Usually,  the  worst  educational  facilities  are  found  in  poor, 
crowded  neighborhoods  occupied  by  concentrations  of  minority 
groups. 

Another  pattern  of  discrimination  is  the  "quota  system."  The  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  said  that  "many  col- 
leges and  universities,  especially  in  their  professional  schools,  main- 
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tain  a  selective  quota  system  for  admission  under  which  the  chance 
to  learn,  and  thereby  to  become  more  useful  citizens,  is  denied  to 
certain  minorities,  particularly  to  Negroes  and  Jews.  .  .  .  The  quota 
system  cannot  be  justified  on  any  ground  compatible  with  democratic 
principles."^ 

Discrimination  in  Military  Service.  The  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  stated:  "Prejudice  in  any  area  is  an  ugly, 
undemocratic  phenomenon;  in  the  armed  services,  where  all  men 
run  the  risk  of  death,  it  is  particularly  repugnant." 

Both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  disclaimed  any  intention  of  dis- 
criminating. But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  practice  has  continued. 
There  is  one  Negro  officer  to  about  70  enlisted  Negroes  in  the  army; 
for  whites  the  ratio  is  one  to  seven.  There  are  only  two  Negro  officers 
in  the  Navy,  which  ^as  20J000  enlisted  Negro  sailors.  At  least  80 
percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Navy  serve  as  cooks  or  stewards;  only 
2  percent  of  the  whites  are  assigned  these  jobs.  There  are  no  Negro 
officers  at  all  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  occasional  breakdown  of  barriers  of  segregation  in  the  armed 
forces  has  been  an  educational  experience.  During  the  war,  a  shortage 
of  combat  men  in  France  prompted  the  front-line  use  of  Negro  troops 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  Interviews  with  white  soldiers  after  combat 
revealed  striking  evidence  of  altered  attitudes.  Two  out  of  three 
soldiers  recalled  that  they  had  not  liked  the  idea  of  fighting  alongside 
Negro  troops  at  first.  But  after  combat  experience,  three  out  of  four 
had  changed  their  attitudes  toward  Negroes.  The  responses  of 
southerners  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  other  men.  "When  I 
heard  about  it  I  said  I'd  be  damned  if  I'd  wear  the  same  shoulder 
patch  they  did,"  a  South  Carolina  sergeant  said.  "But  after  the  first 
day,  when  I  saw  how  they  fought,  I  changed  my  mind.  They're  just 
like  any  of  the  other  boys  to  us." 

Science  and  Racism 

The  evidence  that  "separate  but  equal"  facilities  are  rarely  equal 
is  convincing.  But  the  teacher  should  not  stop  at  this  point.  Separate 
facilities,  even  when  truly  equal,  still  fall  short  of  democratic 
principles. 

Segregation  and  quotas  on  any  basis— religious,  racial  or  ethnic- 
violate  and  throttle  the  spirit  of  democracy.  What  degree  of  unity 
can  be  achieved  by  dividing  the  national  house  against  itself,  in  a 

■  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Vol.  I  "Establishing  the  Goals"  p.  35. 
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countless  variety  of  patterns,  according  to  the  local  quotient  of  bias 
and  prejudice? 

The  enforced  separation  of  peoples  springs  from  a  doctrine  of 
"white  supremacy"  or  some  other  idea  of  the  special  superiority  of  a 
particular  caste  or  group. 

The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  deal  directly  with  this  issue,  to 
plumb  it  to  its  source.  It  is  a  question  of  the  basic  equality  of  man. 

The  best  sources,  the  anthropologists  and  social  scientists  who  have 
made  the  study  of  man  their  special  province,  give  no  comfort  to  the 
racist. 

"Anthropologists  have  found  no  relationship  between  any  physical 
criteria  of  race  and  mental  capacity,  whether  in  individuals  or  in 
groups,"  says  Dr.  Earnest  Hooton,  noted  Harvard  anthropologist. 

Dr.  Fay-Cooper  Cole,  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Ralph  Linton, 
Yale  University;  and  Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  associate  curator  of 
Physical  Anthropology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  have 
made  these  statements  about  "race": 

—It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  individual  of  pure  race  anywhere 
in  the  world  today. 

—The  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  are  the  most  racially  minded 
of  all. 

—There  is  no  evidence  that  the  intellectual  capacities  of  any  one 
race  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other. 

—The  apparent  differences  in  the  capacities  of  various  races  are  due 
to  differences  in  training. 

—The  Jewish  people  do  not  constitute  a  race  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
—Ideas  of  "racial  purity"  and  racial  superiority  should  be  dismissed 
as  balderdash. 

The  Learning  Approach 

For  realistic  insight,  students  need  to  examine  some  of  the  patterns 
of  community  living  within  their  own  experience  to  locate  violations 
of  human  rights.  They  might  examine  such  subjects  as:  the  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  organized  school  activities;  opportunities  to 
participate  in  local  community  life  by  joining  and  voting  in  civic 
organizations  and  movements. 

Firsthand  data  on  actual  conditions  and  their  origin  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  class  discussions,  committee,  and  panel  reports.  The 
pamphlets  Montclair  Community  Audit  and  To  Secure  These  Rights 
include  useful  techniques  for  gathering  such  data. 
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These  conditions  vary  from  one  community  to  another  but  the 
general  patterns  of  violations  of  human  rights  are  common  to  many 
areas.  It  is  important  that  students  see  the  local  situation  in  a  larger 
setting.  These  sources  will  give  the  general  picture:  Report  of  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  "Segregation  Reconsidered"  p. 
79-87;  Survey  Graphic,  January,  1947;  and  chapter  three  of  volume 
two  of  Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy,  "Discrimination 
in  Higher  Education." 

Students  need  to  understand  how  it  feels  to  know  of  rights  but  not 
to  have  them.  Some  identification  may  be  gained  by  reading  fiction 
or  through  sociodrama.  Here  is  a  situation  for  a  sociodrama: 

A  Jewish  boy,  whose  application  for  admission  was  filed  two 
months  ago,  is  turned  down  by  a  college  official  because  "our  enroll- 
ment is  filled."  "The  boy  knows  that  a  friend  of  his,  non-Jewish, 
applied  to  the  same  college  only  two  weeks  ago  and  has  already  been 
accepted.  Include  in  the  setting  such  details  as  the  facts  that  the  two 
boys  come  from  the  same  high  school  and  have  similar  records. 

To  deepen  insight  and  broaden  understanding  of  the  many  sides 
of  the  problem,  ask  these  questions:  "How  do  you  think  the  boy  who 
was  turned  down  felt?"  "Why  do  you  think  he  felt  that  way?"  "What 
could  he  have  done?"  "How  do  you  think  the  man  felt  who  turned 
him  down?"  "Why  did  he  do  it?" 

Similarly,  select  an  incident  from  fiction,  read  it  to  the  class,  and 
provide  the  same  discussion  opportunities.  A  good  case  is  presented 
in  Gentlemen's  Agreement  when  one  of  the  characters  is  refused 
lodging  at  a  hotel.  The  same  sequence  of  questions  might  follow. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  A  problem  for  your  class:  segregation  of  races  and  minority 
groups  is  often  defended  as  a  "solution"  to  the  "race  problem."  Ex- 
amine results  where  segregation  has  been  broken  down  in  such  fields 
as  education,  health  services,  housing,  the  Merchant  Marine,  and 
combat  services.  Proposed  methods  for  getting  the  evidence: 

a.  A  panel  discussion:  have  each  student  member  serve  as  expert 
on  one  phase  of  the  evidence. 

b.  Special  reports:  evidences  gathered  by  individuals  are  for- 
mally presented. 

c.  Committee  method:  group  class  into  committees,  each  of 
which  examines  the  evidence  in  a  single  area.  Committees 
prepare  reports  for  joint  consideration  by  the  entire  class. 

Problem  phrased  for  class  discussion:  Does  the  evidence  teach  you 
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to  consider  segregation  as  a  solution  to  problems  or  as  a  cause  of 
problems? 

Useful  References 

To  Secure  These  Rights— "Segrega.lion  Reconsidered,"  p.  79-87. 
Survey  Graphic.  Segregation  issue.  January,  1947.  Especially  articles 
by  Thomas  Sancton,  Carey  McWilliams,  Herbert  A.  Northrup, 
Joseph  Curran,  Charles  Bollard,  Donald  Young,  and  Myra  A.  Smith. 

Suggested  Activities 

2.  A  second  problem:  Does  the  evidence  show  a  record  of  discrim- 
ination in  education?  Similar  techniques  may  be  used  for  setting  the 
evidence  before  your  class. 

Useful  References 
Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy.  Vol.   II,  Chapter   "6, 
"Discrimination  in  Higher  Education."  Address  Chicago  Council 
against  Racial  and   Religious  Discrimination,    123   West   Madison 
Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  15^ 

Kingdon,  Frank.  "Discrimination  in  Medical  Colleges,"  reprinted 
from  The  American  Mercury^  October,  1945.  Address  Anti-Defama- 
tion League,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Dodson,  Dan  W.  "College  Quotas  and  American  Democracy,"  re- 
printed from  The  American  Scholar.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  5  East  44  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  Free. 

University  of  Chicago  Round  Table  Discussions  No.  486,  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity  and  No.  514  Higher  Education  for  All. 
Address  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A  well-informed  panel  discussion  can  be  based  on  the  above 
materials. 

Suggested  Activities 

3.  A  third  problem:  According  to  the  evidence,  is  equality  of 
opportunity  a  fully  established  fact  in  American  education?  What 
can  we  do  about  our  failings  in  this  respect? 

4.  A  sociodrama:  Especially  useful  for  getting  students  to  feel  the 
interplay  of  attitudes  and  ideas  involved  in  a  problem.  You  might 
call  your  drama  "A  Conversation  on  Segregation"  with  students 
assuming  these  roles: 

—A  Jewish  boy  who  has  not  been  admitted  to  a  medical  college  in 
spite  of  good  qualifications. 
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—A  physician  who  does  not  believe  that  discrimination  is  practical, 
—A  couple  of  students  from  your  school  who  are  looking  for  the 
answers. 

—A  white  southerner  who  has  fought  along  with  Negro  combat 
troops. 

—A  college  trained  Negro  who  has  served  as  a  mess  steward  in  the 
Navy. 

—A  social  worker  who  has  worked  extensively  in  Harlem. 
—A  busy  citizen  who  does  not  think  the  topic  of  conversation  is  im- 
portant. 

—A  Japanese  high-school  student  who  was  at  Tule  Lake  Resettlement 
Center  during  the  war. 

Do  not  take  this  suggestion  as  a  prescriptive  pattern— fit  the  device 
to  your  own  local  needs. 

5.  Show  a  film:  One-Tenth  of  Our  Nation  (Negro  education  in 
the  southern  region).  16  mm  sound.  26  minutes.  International  Film 
Bureau,  64  E.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Discussion  problem 
on  this  film:  What  does  this  situation  mean  to  the  South?  To  the  rest 
of  the  nation? 

6.  Discussion  topic:  Is  racial  discrimination  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country? 

Useful  References 
Turner,  Henry  C.  Tolerance  in  Industry;  The  Record.  Community 
Relations  Service,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  To  Secure 
These  Rights. 

To  Secure  These  Rights  in  Your  Community.  (Manual.)  American 
Council  on  Race  Relations,  4901  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  15,  Illinois. 

Clark,  T.  C.  "How  Much  Do  You  Value  Your  Freedom?"  American 
Magazine,  December,  1946. 

Perry,  Jennings.  Democracy  Begins  at  Home.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott,  1944. 

Suggested  Activities 

7.  Maps  and  graphs:  (a)  Prepare  a  map  for  the  bulletin  board 
showing  clearly  those  states  where  the  poll  tax  is  employed  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting,  (b)  Prepare  bar  graphs  showing  the  differences 
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in  various  aspects  of  education  and  school  facilities  where  segregated 
school  systems  exist. 

8.  A  study:  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  63  Auburn  Avenue  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  One 
of  its  valuable  publications  is  The  Condition  of  Our  Rights. 

Other  Useful  References 
Mc Williams,  Carey.  A  Mask  for  Privilege:  Anti-Semitism  in  America. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1948. 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Prejudice.  Japanese  Americans:  Symbol  of 
Racial  Intolerance.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1945. 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.,  1943. 

Sheil,  B.  J.,  and  Miller,  Loren.  Racial  Restrictive  Covenants.  Chi- 
cago: Chicago  Council  against  Racial  and  Religious  Discrimination, 
1946. 

Pringle,  H.  F.,  and  Pringle,  Katherine.  "The  Color  Line  in  Med- 
icine." Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  24,  1948. 

To  Bigotry  No  Sanction.  A  documental  analysis  of  anti-Semitic  prop- 
aganda. American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.Y. 

Benedict,  Ruth,  and  Weltfish,  Gene.  The  Races  of  Mankind.  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  85. 

Gould,  Kenneth.  They  Got  the  Blame:  The  Story  of  Scapegoats  in 
History.  New  York:  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  1946. 
25^. 

Anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States  in  1947.  A  survey  report.  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

Brown,  Francis  J.,  and  Roucek,  Joseph  S.  One  America.  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  1946. 

Social  Environment  and  Civil  Rights 

Social  environment  influences  our  belief  in  and  concern  for  civil 
rights.  Take  Billy  Smith  and  his  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  con- 
sidered themselves  quite  liberal  and  unprejudiced:  they  talked  good 
intergroup  principles,  contributed  to  several  agencies  working  for 
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better  human  relations.  Although  they  bought  a  house  under  a 
"restrictive  covenant,"  they  did  so  only  because  it  was  a  good  buy, 
situated  near  friends. 

Billy  learned  about  restrictive  covenants  in  school.  On  his  own,  he 
discovered  that  his  parents  were  partners  to  such  a  contract.  He 
questioned  them  about  their  reasons  and  they  answered  him  truth- 
fully. But  when  he  talked  to  some  of  the  neighbors,  he  got  an  entirely 
different  set  of  answers:  "If  they  get  in,  it  won't  be  long  before  they 
take  over";  "Our  property  values  would  decline  if  we  didn't  protect 
our  community";  "The  place  wouldn't  be  the  same  if  we  hadn't  done 
it  this  way";  "It's  everybody's  right  to  live  with  his  own  kind  of 
people";  "We  want  you  kids  to  grow  up  in  a  good  American  neigh- 
borhood." 

When  Billy  heard  these  "Statements  from  substantial  citizens  and 
friends  of  the  family,  his  own  thinking  changed.  He  developed 
prejudiced  attitudes,  attitudes  which  his  parents  did  not  want  him 
to  learn.  Like  all  children,  he  was  responsive  to  the  social  environ- 
ment of  his  family  and  the  attitudes  of  his  family's  friends. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  influence  the  climate  of  opinion  in 
home  situations  in  the  right  direction.  Prejudice  is  often  bold  of 
mouth,  especially  when  unchallenged.  Well-informed  democratic 
people  must  express  themselves  at  such  times.  They  must  challenge 
social  prejudice  by  speaking  out,  which  is  a  form  of  action.  The  chal- 
lenged person  may  be  amazed,  even  seem  to  take  offense,  but  you 
do  him  a  favor:  he  may  have  to  reexamine  his  own  views.  Sometimes, 
since  he  may  have  spoken  primarily  for  the  approval  of  the  group, 
he  will  wilt  at  your  disapproval.  That  is  what  you  want:  get  the  social 
pressures  impelling  toward  decency  rather  than  toward  prejudice. 
Your  voice  in  your  group  is  part  of  that  pressure. 

The  school  and  the  community  should  study  themselves  to  ascer- 
tain which  way  the  social  environment  tends  to  influence  and  to 
educate:  toward  democracy  or  toward  prejudice. 

The  Learning  Approach 

As  a  teacher,  you  are  primarily  concerned  with  what  your  students 
can  learn  and  do  about  social  environment  to  promote  civil  rights. 
The  students  can  probably  act  most  effectively  within  the  school.  Are 
there  segregated  schools  or  segregated  classes  within  the  school 
system?  Are  there  visible  signs  of  discrimination  in  the  school?  Does 
ability  serve  as  the  sole  standard  for  participation  in  athletic  events? 
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Or  are  able  youngsters  disqualified  because  of  their  minority  status? 
Are  there  school  clubs  which  practice  discrimination?  Does  prejudice 
always  give  its  real  reasons— or  do  you  find  excuses  for  discriminatory 
practices  which  tend  to  evade  the  real  issues?  Students  can  directly 
apply  themselves  toward  these  and  related  problems. 

As  a  first  step,  students  need  to  recognize  that  their  own  beliefs 
and  feelings  are  conditioned  by  social  environment.  It  is  advisable  to 
start  in  a  non-threatening  area.  "What  time  should  a  student  get  in 
at  night?"  is  a  likely  subject.  Class  discussion  will  show  the  strength 
of  their  friends'  opinions  on  what  they  themselves  consider  the  right 
conduct.  The  teacher  should  then  point  out  how  we  are  influenced 
by  the  beliefs  and  behavior  of  people  whose  approval  we  seek.  We 
adopt  attitudes  according  to  what  is  considered  "good"  in  our  social 
environment. 

Students  should  also  realize  that  the  general  context  in  which 
people  learn  differs  widely.  They  might  construct  a  map  of  the  com- 
munity showing  its  socio-economic  characteristics  and  the  areas  of 
concentration  of  specific  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information,  the  class  can  discuss  how  people  are  limited 
in  their  social  contacts  and  how  this  affects  their  social  learning  and 
their  notions  of  each  other.  These  activities  may  lead  into  a  more 
mature  consideration  of  how  our  own  past  experiences  and  contacts 
affect  our  interpretation  of  civil  rights. 

Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  interview  other  students  on  their 
beliefs  about  civil  rights.  Have  them  check  the  interview  answers 
against  the  facts  to  see  how  the  persons  may  have  developed  mis- 
understandings. Two  or  three  questions,  such  as  the  following,  might 
be  used:  (a)  Do  you  think  everyone  has  equal  rights  before  the  law  in 
the  U.S.?  Why  do  you  think  so?  (b)  Do  you  believe  that  everyone 
should  live  wherever  he  can  afford  to  purchase  a  home?  Why?  (c)  Do 
you  know  others  who  believe  as  you  do?  Who  are  they? 

The  interview  answers  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussinsr  how 
people  come  to  believe  the  things  they  do.  For  some  groups  of  stu- 
dents, these  questions  might  be  too  mature;  therefore,  simpler  ques- 
tions should  be  used. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  To  observe  the  relationship  between  social  environment  and 
civil  rights  patterns,  have  a  group  in  the  class  prepare  a  dramatization 
based  on  the  Rebecca  West  report  of  the  Greenville  lynching  trial— 
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"Opera  in  Greenville,"  New  Yorker,  June  14,  1947.  A  profitable 
discussion  can  center  on  the  effects  of  limited  learning  on  the  persons 
involved  in  this  civil  rights  issue. 

2.  Use  and  discuss  the  color  cartoon  film  Boundary  Lines.  16  mm 
sound.  10  minutes.  Available  through  Anti-Defamation  League  at  a 
nominal  rental.  Analysis  of  this  film  may  offer  an  opportunity  to 
explore  further  how  people  learn  to  behave. 

3.  Have  a  student  read  Laura  Hobson's  novel  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment and  review  it  for  the  class. 

4.  Arrange  with  a  local  theatre  for  a  special  showing  of  the  film 
Gentlemen's  Agreement  or  Crossfire.  Have  the  class  attend  as  a  group 
or  theater  party. 

5.  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  the  main  character  in  such  novels 
as  Gentlemen's  Agreement  or  Focus  came  to  believe  what  he  did 
about  basic  human  rights.  These  questions  might  be  raised:  What 
might  have  happened  in  his  past  to  affect  his  behavior?  What  other 
behavior  could  he  have  followed?  Could  he  have  known  other  ways 
of  behaving? 

6.  Ask  students  to  write  papers  on  "How  I  Discovered  a  Pet  Belief 
To  Be  Untrue,"  or  "A  False  Notion  and  How  I  Think  I  Learned  It." 
The  students  should  be  helped  to  generalize  from  such  experiences. 
They  should  learn  that  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  friends  affect  what 
they  believe;  that  facts  should  guide  the  formation  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes. 

Useful  References 

Schreiber,  Julius.  "Doing  Something  about  Prejudice."  Survey 
Graphic,  February,  1948.  Reprints  available  from  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Allport,  Gordon  W.  "The  Bigot  in  Our  Midst,"  reprinted  from  the 
Commonweal.  Available  from  Anti-Defamation  League. 

Armed  Forces  Talk  210,  "Prejudice."  United  States  Army,  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  5^. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  "Do  You  Want  Your  Children  To  Be  Tolerant?"  re- 
printed from  Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  Available  from  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

Peck,  Gregory.  "My  Most  Interesting  Experience,"  reprinted  from 
Reader's  Scope.  Write  Community  Relations  Service. 
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Kilpatrick,  William  Heard,  and  Van  Til,  William.  Intercultural 
Attitudes  in  the  Making.  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947. 

The  Reciprocal  Value  of  Civil  Rights 

Basic  to  civilized  behavior  is  the  Golden  Rule  principle:  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

Society  works  better,  people  get  along  better  when  everyone  enjoys 
basic  civil  rights.  Certain  ideas  are  intrinsic  to  this  belief  in  the  re- 
ciprocal values  to  all  people  of  civil  rights. 

The  Essential  Brotherhood  of  Man 

and  the  Importance  of  Human  Personality 

Mass  executions,  pogroms,  lynchings,  deny  the  importance  of 
human  personality.  They  are  tools  of  societies  \vhch  place  the  "^velfare 
of  the  State  above  all  else  and  discount  the  individual.  The  author- 
itarian climate  th^i^'e5  on  scapegoating  and  fear  of  the  "different." 
It  is  emotionally  immature.  Democracy  is  adult  and  mature  in  its 
respect  for  human  value. 

All  of  Man's  Knowledge 

Is  Imperfect  and  Subject  to  Error 

This  should  lead  to  a  certain  modesty,  both  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. Nathaniel  ^Vard,  Puritan  writer,  believed  that  when  a  man 
knew  he  w^as  right  it  was  his  duty  to  persuade,  even  to  force,  other 
men  to  his  point  of  view.  A  man  may  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  right. 
But  we  ask  the  question,  "If  he  is  sure,  does  this  give  him  the  right 
to  say  to  another,  "believe  this— or  else'  "? 

Experts  often  disagree.  Psychologists  debate  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment;  economists  argue  the  causes  of  inflation; 
sociologists  see  differently  the  social  implications  of  atomic  energy; 
literary  critics  praise  and  condemn  the  same  works.  Should  society 
encourage  seeking  for  truth  or  is  it  better  to  place  decision  making  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-chosen  fe^v  -^vho  are  certain  tliey  kno\s'  the  ans^vers? 

The  Right  To  Be  Different 

Said  Emerson,  "\Vhoso  would  be  a  man,  must  be  a  non-conform- 
ist." It  is  an  achievement  to  learn  not  merely  to  tolerate  difference 
but  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  A  man  may  even  enjoy  hearing  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  contrary  to  his  owti.  This  is  the  essence  of  tlie 
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American  devotion  to  cultural  pluralism.  Diverse  groups  must  exist 
in  our  society  without  friction  and  strife.  The  common  denominators 
are  mutual  respect,  friendly  interchange,  free  communication,  and 
live-and-let-live  good  sense.  The  democratic  way  does  not  compel 
conformity  in  religion,  cultural  tastes,  manners  of  dress,  custom,  and 
personal  behavior. 

This  is  a  hard  principle  to  understand  for  those  who  see  order 
as  a  matter  of  goosestepping,  regimentation,  and  uniformity.  Order, 
in  the  democratic  sense,  results  from  social  interrelationships  free  of 
barriers  which  tend  to  create  tension  and  friction  among  people. 

Peace  and  Security  of  Person 

Prejudice  and  discrimination  lead  to  tyranny,  strife,  and  slavery. 
Democratic  humarr  relations  jnake  possible  peace  and  security  of  per- 
son. All  people  want  peace  and  security.  Because  they  are  uninformed 
about  the  consequences  of  their  behavior,  they  often  choose  the 
wrong  path.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  "polite"  varieties 
of  social  anti-Semitism  and  the  extermination  chambers  of  Hitler's 
concentration  camps.  History  and  philosophy  document  the  relation- 
ship clearly.  It  is  important  to  teach  that  ideas  and  attitudes  have 
serious  consequences  in  behavior  and  action. 

Civil  Rights  Mean  Good  Business 

It  makes  practical  economic  sense  to  utilize  all  our  human  re- 
sources in  contributing  to  our  economic  development,  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to  productivity  based  on  minority  status.  Everyone 
gains  from  maximum  output. 

One  note  of  caution  about  this  approach  in  teaching:  human  rights 
concern  basic  justice— not  economic  expediency.  Even  if  it  were  un- 
economical to  secure  them,  it  would  be  right  to  do  so.  Happily,  there 
is  no  basic  conflict  between  the  social  and  economic  values  involved. 
There  are  economic  interests  of  limited  scope  and  vision  which  have 
a  stake  in  discrimination  and  segregation,  particularly  those  who 
sell  hatred  and  prejudice.  As  one  historian  puts  it,  "The  Klan  sold 
hatred  at  $10  a  head."  Few  will  sense  any  loss  in  putting  such  groups 
as  Klansmen  and  Silver  Shirters  out  of  business. 

Eric  Johnston,  then  president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  the  practical  point  of  the  matter  well:  "The  withholding  of 
jobs  and  business  opportunities  from  some  people  does  not  make 
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more  jobs  and  business  opportunities  for  others.  Such  a  policy  merely 
tends  to  drag  down  the  whole  economic  level.  You  can't  sell  an 
electric  refrigerator  to  a  family  that  can't  afford  electricity.  Perpetu- 
ating poverty  for  some  merely  guarantees  stagnation  for  all.  True 
economic  progress  demands  that  the  whole  nation  move  forward  at 
the  same  time.  It  demands  that  all  artificial  barriers  erected  by 
ignorance  and  intolerance  be  removed.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest 
terms,  we  are  all  in  business  together.  Intolerance  is  a  species  of 
boycott  and  any  business  or  job  boycott  is  a  cancer  in  the  economic 
body  of  the  nation.  I  repeat,  intolerance  is  destructive;  prejudice 
produces  no  wealth;  discrimination  is  a  fool's  economy." 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Develop  cartoons  and  bulletin  board  displays  to  show  how 
extending  or  denying  rights  to  others  affects  ourselves. 

2.  Panel  discussion  topic:  Does  Discrimination  against  Some  of 
Us  Make  Things  Worse  for  All  of  Us? 

3.  Floor  talk:  Famous  Cases  of  Men  Who  Were  Right  When  Most 
People  Thought  Them  Wrong. 

4.  Topic  for  investigation  and  discussion:  Is  Segregation  Costing 
Your  Community  Anything? 

Useful  References 
Luckman,  Charles.  "Civil  Rights  Mean  Good  Business,"  reprinted 
from  Collier's,  January  17,  1948.  Write  Anti-Defamation  League. 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.,  1943. 

Brigham,  R.  I.  "The  Price  of  Segregation."  Survey  Graphic,  May, 
1946. 

Sidman,  Louis  E.  "The  High  Cost  of  Prejudice"  Denver  Survey. 
Rocky  Mountain  Life,  February,  1948.  Reprints  available  from  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

Moon,  Bucklin.  Primer  for  White  Folks.  Garden  City:  Doubleday 
Doran,  1945. 

Weaver,  Robert.  The  Negro  Ghetto.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Co.,  1948.  Considers  residential  segregation  in  the  North  and 
assesses  its  costs  to  the  community. 
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Civil  Rights  and  World  Peace 

In  June,  1948,  a  group  of  students  from  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  were  en  route  to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  They  had 
entered  a  little  roadside  restaurant  near  Winchester,  Virginia,  and 
were  chatting  casually  awaiting  service.  Suddenly  the  shrill  agitated 
voice  of  the  waitress  shook  their  composure:  "I  won't  serve  him;  he's 
black." 

The  group  walked  out.  The  object  of  the  waitress's  distress  was 
amazed  and  hurt.  He  was  an  educational  leader  from  Pakistan,  sent 
by  his  government  to  study  American  methods  of  education.  Observ- 
ing closely  and  equally  shocked  was  Mrs,  Cheng,  a  government 
scholar  from  China.  The  American  members  of  the  group  were  angry 
and  embarrassed.  Fpr  most,  it  was  the  first  head-on  encounter  with 
Jim  Crow. 

There  was  much  talk  about  the  incident  when  the  whole  class 
convened  in  Knoxville.  But,  in  the  remainder  of  the  field  course  tour, 
the  group  never  again  encountered  trouble  because  of  its  foreign 
students.  The  people  of  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  knew  "the  dif- 
ference between  an  Indian  and  a  Negro."  And  ironically  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  "difference"  made  a  big  difiEerence  in  behavior. 

Eight  nations  were  represented  in  the  class  of  thirty-one.  These 
students  were  mature  people,  future  leaders  in  their  homelands. 
They  were  in  America  to  learn.  They  admired  the  great  dams  of  the 
T.V.A.— Morris,  Wheeler,  Fontana— dedicated  to  "The  People  of  the 
United  States."  They  marvelled  at  the  creative  genius  and  industrial 
might  symbolized  in  these  achievements.  But  they  saw,  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  American  people,  restrooms  marked  "White"  and 
"Colored"  and  playgrounds  "For  Whites  Only"  and  "For  Colored 
Only."  They  wondered  at  this;  their  question,  the  embarrassing, 
"Why?" 

America  emerged  from  World  War  II  in  a  position  of  world 
leadership  unparalleled  in  its  history.  In  industrial  power  and  military 
might  we  were  prepared  to  exercise  great  influence  toward  a  better 
world.  But  our  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  good  and  stable 
future  was  the  positive  democratic  tradition.  People  from  all  lands 
make  up  the  American  nation,  and  to  the  oppressed  of  the  earth, 
America  has,  indeed,  often  seemed  a  "Promised  Land."  But  people 
of  other  nations  are  often  more  critical  of  our  ways  than  we  might 
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assume.  There  are  those  who  dislike  our  way  of  life  and  make 
political  capital  of  our  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 

This  should  probably  be  the  emphasis  in  making  this  point:  we 
should  improve  our  record  in  civil  rights,  not  to  silence  our  critics 
(many  of  whom  have  little  qualification  to  speak),  but  to  keep  faith 
with  ourselves  and  give  confidence  to  our  many  friends  who  look 
to  the  American  idea  and  the  democratic  way  as  the  best  hope  of 
man. 

Another  philosophy  of  government  and  politics  offers  itself  as  a 
principal  rival  to  our  own.  This  is  the  communistic  philosophy  in- 
voked by  the  authoritarian  Russian  government.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  the  communist's  view  of  civil  rights  for  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  dislike  democracy  to  use  its  good  works  for  their  own 
ends.  Communists  may  talk  like  friends  of  civil  liberties.  But  do  not 
be  deluded.  The  communist  is  no  friend  of  civil  rights.  He  has  two 
principal  reasons  for  talking  like  one  on  occasion: 

1.  He  would  utilize  civil  rights  for  his  own  ends  even  though  in 
power  he  would  forbid  their  exercise. 

2.  By  calling  attention  to  our  failings,  he  hopes  to  persuade  us  to 
abandon  democratic  methods  of  orderly  progress  for  his  hopeless 
method  of  violence  and  class  warfare. 

The  record  of  communistic  governments  is  the  best  proof  that 
communism  and  civil  rights  do  not  exist  together.  But  how  could 
they?  The  communist  really  believes  in  the  practice  of  rule  by  a 
select  minority;  he  regards  majorities  as  blind  masses  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  propaganda  and  emotional  appeals;  he  views  coercion, 
violence,  and  intimidation  as  justifiable  tools  if  the  ends  require 
them. 

It  would  appear  that  in  a  very  real  sense  it  is  even  a  high  form  of 
patriotism  to  sacrifice  prejudice  to  give  the  United  States  a  better 
standing  among  nations.  On  the  record,  we  can  compare  favorably 
with  our  most  bitter  rivals;  but  our  friends  expect  more  of  us,  and 
those  who  like  us  less  will  use  every  failure  as  grist  to  their  prop- 
aganda mills. 

As  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  concluded: 

"The  United  States  is  not  so  strong,  the  final  triumph  of  the 
democratic  ideal  is  not  so  inevitable  that  we  can  ignore  what  the 
world  thinks  of  us  or  our  record." 
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EVERY  COUNTRY  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
OUR  CIWIIZATOW 


Suggested  Activities 

A  systematic  study  of  America's  stated  ideals  regarding  human 
rights  should  be  considered.  Students  might  cooperatively  develop 
a  list  of  the  social  ideals  which  they  consider  part  of  America's 
heritage.  Reexamination  of  the  basic  documents  of  American  free- 
dom would  be  a  useful  exercise.  A  "balance  sheet"  of  ideals  compared 
with  practices  could  then  be  developed  as  a  group  project.  The  fol- 
lowing suggested  activities  are  designed  to  implement  such  a  project 
and  give  it  world-focus. 

1.  Show  a  film:  One  People.  16  mm  sound.  12  minutes,  nominal 
rental.  Anti-Defamation  League. 

2.  An  international  forum:  Let  students  assume  roles  like  the 
following  and  conduct  a  conversation  on  what  we  think  of  America's 
fitness  for  world  leadership. 

—an  English  journalist 

—a  visiting  scholar  from  India 

—a  lecturer  from  the  University  of  Santiago  (Chile) 

—a  member  of  your  high-school  class 

—a  citizen  of  Israel 

3.  Discussion  problems:  Does  it  matter  what  other  nations  think 
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of  us  as  long  as  we  are  strong  economically  and  militarily?  What  do 
the  communists  and  fascists  think  and  do  about  civil  rights? 
See  Communism  in  Action,  Chapter  XV,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
House  Document  No.  754;  and  Fascism  in  Action,  Chapter  XIV, 
80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Document  No.  401.  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

4.  Build,  with  the  class,  a  list  of  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
has  contributed  sound  moral  leadership  in  the  postwar  world.  What 
can  be  done  to  add  to  this  record? 

5.  Study  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations.  (Department  of  Public  Information,  United  Na- 
tions, Lake  Success,  New  York.)  In  what  respects  does  the  United 
States  measure  up  to  these  ideals?  Where  is  improvement  needed? 

6.  What  do  various  churches  have  to  say  about  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  in  world  leadership?  Your  various 
ministers  will  be  helpful  in  supplying  materials,  or  contact  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Useful  References 

Cushman,  Robert  E.  "Our  Civil  Rights  Become  a  World  Issue." 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  January  11,  1948.  Write  New  York 
Times  Co.,  29  W.  43  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  15^ 

Myrdal,  Gunnar.  An  American  Dilemma  (The  Negro  Problem  and 
American  Democracy).  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1944.  An 
excellent  desk  reference  for  the  class  and  teacher  and  a  book  no 
library  should  lack. 

Rose,  Arnold.  Negro  in  America.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1948.  (A  one  volume  abridgment  oi  An  American  Dilemma) 

University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  Number  559,  December  5, 
1948.  Race  Relations  around  the  World.  University  of  Chicago, 
1948.  10^ 

Commager,  Henry  Steele,  editor.  America  in  Perspective.  Mentor 
Book  edition.  35^  (How  foreign  travelers  have  observed  American 
ideals  and  practices  throughout  our  history.  Several  selections  bear 
on  this  issue.) 

Strengthening  Civil  Rights 
The  record  is  crammed  with  evidence  of  intelligent  citizen  action 
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which  has  strengthened  civil  rights.  This  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant concept  for  teachers.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  proof 
that  "it  can  happen  here"  is  shown  by  these  accomplishments: 
—In  professional  baseball,  clubs  for  the  first  time  employed  players 
regardless  of  race.  Fans  accepted  as  commonplace  what  had  been  a 
sensation  shortly  before.  For  until  1947  major  baseball  leagues  re- 
fused to  employ  Negro  players.  That  year  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
placed  Jackie  Robinson,  star  Negro  athlete,  under  contract.  Sports 
writers  and  editorialists  rallied  in  support.  Other  clubs  followed  suit. 
—In  collegiate  athletics,  teams  refused  to  enter  a  tournament  because 
of  discriminatory  rules  against  Negro  athletes;  the  whole  nation  took 
pride  in  its  1948  Olympic  team,  a  team  of  the  best  athletes  chosen 
without  reference  to  any  standards  but  those  of  performance  and 
sportsmanship. 

—In  communities,  people  took  realistic  stock  of  their  own  practices 
and  weaknesses;  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
they  conducted  "community  audits"  and  surveys  to  see  how  practices 
squared  with  principles,  with  a  view  to  doing  something  about  it. 
—In  college  campuses,  social  fraternities  and  societies  began  to  drop 
racial  and  religious  segregation:  a  gain  in  an  area  of  social  life  where 
a  few  years  ago  a  critic  had  commented,  "anti-Semitism  is  almost  a 
part  of  the  ritual." 

—In  higher  education,  a  New  York  State  1948  law  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  non-sectarian  colleges. 

—In  the  courts,  the  1944  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  rules  the 
"white  primary"  illegal;  by  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1948,  federal  and  state  courts  may  not  enforce  "restrictive 
covenants"  which  bar  persons  from  buying  or  renting  property  be- 
cause of  race  or  color. 

—In  housing,  there  are  more  and  more  examples  like  the  South 
Jamaica  project  in  New  York  City,  where  for  eight  years  450  Negro 
and  white  families  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  live  together  as 
good  neighbors. 

—In  the  record  of  wartime  FEPC  and  the  New  York  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  are  found  significant  and  inspiring  stories  of 
achievement  and  potential  achievement. 

—In  cities  like  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Gary,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
important  civil  rights  gains  prove  the  value  of  determined  civic 
efforts.  The  Committee  for  Fair  Employment  in  Pittsburgh  Depart- 
ment Stores  enlisted  widespread  public  support  and  corrected  dis- 
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crimatory  employment  practices.  Community  action  in  Gary,  Indi- 
ana, reduced  racial  barriers  in  employment,  hospital  services,  and 
public  education.  Despite  initial  student  resistance  to  school  board 
orders  ending  segregation  (students  stayed  away  from  school  en 
masse)  democratic  citizens  stood  their  ground.  The  crisis  passed  with 
the  new  policy  in  force. 

—In  the  arts  and  letters,  a  varied  literature  is  developing  to  support 
better  human  rights:  Laura  Z.  Hobson,  Gentlemen's  Agreement; 
Lillian  Smith,  Strange  Fruit;  Richard  Wright,  Black  Boy;  Oliver 
LaFarge,  Laughing  Boy;  George  and  Helen  Papashvily,  Anything 
Can  Happen;  Gwethelyn  Graham,  Earth  and  High  Heaven;  Bucklin 
Moon,  Primer  for  White  Folks;  Shaw  and  Davis,  Americans  All;  and 
Herrick  and  Askwith,  This  Way  to  Unity. 

—And  in  public  education,  in  your  school:  The  understanding  and 
practice  of  civil  rights  will  improve  to  exactly  the  extent  to  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  and  students  decide  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Legislation  for  Civil  Rights 

Legislative  action  can  also  strengthen  civil  rights.  We  already  have 
state  and  federal  legislation  which  effectively  protect  woikers'  rights 
to  organize,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  minimum  wages,  social  security, 
improved  working  conditions.  Wartime  administration  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  plus  state  FEPC  laws  now  operating  have 
reduced  discriminatory  hiring,  wage,  and  dismissal  practices. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  place  the  law  on  the  side  of  decency, 
to  commit  the  people  through  their  elected  representatives  to  fair 
play.  Too  often,  the  opposite  holds  true.  The  legal  structure  actually 
institutionalizes  segregation  and  discrimatory  practices.  We  must 
abolish  legal  sanctions  to  prejudice. 

Often,  law  becomes  a  positive  instrument  of  education.  Opposition 
to  free  public  schools  disappeared  once  the  law  was  passed.  The  good 
it  created  served  as  its  best  defense.  In  many  communities  where  a 
"school  fight"  had  been  particularly  intense,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
even  a  handful  of  citizens  who  admitted  ever  opposing  the  action 
ten  years  after  the  new  school  opened.  Operation  of  good  laws,  it  is 
clear,  can  change  people's  attitudes  as  well  as  their  behavior. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  con- 
cludes with  a  broad  pattern  of  legislative  recommendations.  Some 
have  already  received  a  great  deal  of  public  attention.  It  is  important 
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They  come  from  the  way  they  live -the  chance  they 
have  for  decent  homes,  schools,  medical  care,  jobs 


to  understand  the  proposals  and  their  significance.  Here  is  a  brief 
summary: 

1.  To  protect  personal  safety  and  security,  there  is  a  need  for 
federal  legislation  to: 

a.  Define  liability  for  violations  of  civil  rights. 

b.  Provide  definite  punishment  for  police  brutality  and  related 
crimes. 

c.  Outlaw  lynching  and  provide  severe  penalties  for  guilty 
parties. 

d.  Clarify  and  extend  the  definition  of  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

e.  Protect  groups  who  might  be  moved  or  detained  in  time  of 
national  emergency. 

2.  To  guarantee  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  there  is 
need  for  federal  and  state  legislation  to: 

a.  Eliminate  the  poll  tax. 

b.  Protect  voting  rights  in  federal  and  state  primaries  and 
elections. 

c.  Grant  self-government  and  voting  rights  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

d.  Eliminate     naturalization     laws     barring    citizenship     on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin. 

e.  Eliminate  state  laws  which  discriminate  against  aliens. 
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f.  Grant   citizenship   to    nationals   of    Guam   and   American 
Samoa. 

g.  Eliminate    discrimination   and    segregation    in    the   armed 
forces. 

3.  To  protect  freedom  of  conscience  and  expression,  there  should 
be: 

a.  Clarification  of  the  loyalty  standards  and  obligations  of  fed- 
eral employees. 

b.  Scrupulous  maintaining  of  civil  rights  procedures  in  loyalty 
cases. 

c.  Registration    of    groups    which    seek    to    influence    public 
opinion. 

4.  To  secure  equality  of  opportunity,  legislation  can: 

a.  Make  federal  aid  to  states  contingent  on  the  absence  of 
discrimination  and  segregation. 

b.  Promote  federal  and  state  fair  employment  practices. 

c.  Prohibit  discrimination  in  schools  and  colleges. 

d.  Promote  fair  health  practices. 

e.  Outlaw  "restrictive  covenants." 

f.  Prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  in  both  interstate 
and  intrastate  transportation. 

g.  Guarantee  equal  access  to  public  accommodations. 

h.  End  segregation  and  discrimination  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

No  law  can  be  really  effective  without  citizen  support.  Legislation 
can  compel  and  educate  only  so  far.  The  school  therefore  has  a 
crucial  responsibility.  Teaching  can  show  the  need  for  legislation, 
explain  provisions  and  administrative  methods,  and  bring  home  the 
importance  of  personal  civic  responsibility  in  enforcement.  Educa- 
tion will  contribute,  directly,  to  good  citizenship  by  developing  in- 
formed public  support  for  good  laws. 

Teachers  should  act  now  to  promote  and  strengthen  civil  rights. 
To  quote  the  President's  Committee  once  more,  there  are  three  basic 
reasons  for  meeting  the  challenging  need: 

1.  The  moral  reason— "the  pervasive  gap  between  our  aims  and 
what  we  actually  do  is  creating  a  kind  of  moral  dry  rot  which  eats 
away  at  the  emotional  and  rational  bases  of  democratic  beliefs." 

2.  The  economic  reason— "The  United  States  can  no  longer  af- 
ford this  heavy  drain  upon  its  human  wealth,  its  national  compe- 
tence." 

3.  The  international  reason— "We  have  what  is  perhaps  the  gieat- 
est  responsibility  ever  placed  upon  a  people  to  keep  this  promise 
alive." 
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Suggested  Activities 

1.  Show  a  film:  Make  Way  for  Youth,  produced  by  the  Youth 
Division  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  16  mm  black  and 
white,  20  minutes,  rental  $3.50  daily,  $10.00  weekly.  Address  As- 
sociation Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.;  351  Turk 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas  4,  Texas;  19  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111.  A  film  about  teen-agers  in  a  typical 
American  town.  A  tragedy  resulting  from  a  street  fight  leads  to 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Council  designed  to  combat  prejudice  and 
discrimination  and  to  build  generally  a  better  home  town. 

Discussion  focus:  Was  the  action  taken  in  this  situation  suitable 
to  the  problem  at  hand?  Do  we  need  to  do  something  like  this  in  our 
community?  If  so,  nvhat?  Study  the  resources  in  audio-visual  materials 
for  further  items.  Various  agencies  of  intercultural  education, 
churches,  university  extension  bureaus,  city  and  state  councils  for 
intergroup  education  often  have  sound  films,  film  strips,  and  re- 
cordings for  distribution  at  minimal  fees.  Look  for  these  sound  films: 
The  House  I  Live  In;  One  People;  Man,  One  Family;  Don't  Be  a 
Sucker;  World  We  Want  To  Live  In;  Americans  All;  Sing  a  Song  of 
Friendship.  For  information  on  other  visual  materials  address  Free- 
dom Film  Library,  Suite  726,  Empire  Building,  Milwaukee  3, 
Wisconsin. 

2.  Help  your  students  survey  the  human  rights  policies  and 
programs  in  your  school;  make  sure  that  sound  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed: 

a.  Consult  with  the  school  administration  for  approval  and 
support.  The  plan  might  be  talked  over  with  "sympathetic 
leading  citizens"  to  enlist  and  insure  community  support. 

b.  Form  committees  to  investigate  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

c.  Get  all  school  organizations  to  participate  in  planning  your 
survey. 

d.  Study  practices  of  your  school  community  in  such  areas  as 
class  groupings,  athletics,  activities,  social  life,  etc. 

e.  Evaluate  your  findings  carefully  before  releasing  them  for 
public  use. 

f.  Present  your  findings  through  brief  mimeographed  sum- 
maries, bulletin  board  displays,  assembly  programs,  etc. 

g.  Tie  your  survey  to  constructive  suggestions  for  improving 
the  situation.  Don't  let  the  matter  die  with  the  analysis  of 
the  problem— act  I 
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3.  Formulate  research  projects  so  that  students  will  learn  about 
successful  action  to  promote  human  rights. 

Findings  may  be  reported  to  the  class  through  floor  talks,  panel 
discussions,  dramatizations,  bulletin  board  displays,  graphic  or 
"comic-strip"  accounts,  or  "mock"  radio  programs.  The  important 
goal  is  to  get  the  facts  and  present  them  effectively.  Such  topics  as 
these  are  worth  investigation: 

a.  Improving  race  relations  in  Gary,  Indiana. 

b.  The  work  of  the  Chicago  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  (or  Minneapolis  or  Detroit). 

c.  Flanner  House:  An  Action  Program  for  Improved  Human 
Relations. 

d.  How  New  York  State's  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  has 
worked. 

e.  Anti-discriminatory  legislation,  or  the  need  for  it,  in  your 
own  state. 

f.  How  the  FEPC  operated  during  World  War    II. 

g.  Groups  through  which  individual  citizens  can  work  toward 
fuller  human  rights.  (Students  may  learn  much  by  investi- 
gating the  services  and  resources  of  the  agencies  mentioned 
in  this  unit.) 

4.  Develop  activities  through  which  students  reach  the  entire 
school  with  their  ideas  and  information  about  human  rights. 

a.  Corridor  displays. 

b.  Assembly  programs  and  presentations  given  in  other  classes. 

c.  News  stories  on  class  activities  for  school  paper  or  local 
paper. 

d.  Opinion  polls. 

e.  Guest  speakers. 

5.  Develop  activities  through  which  students  contact  the  larger 
community  with  their  ideas  and  information  about  human  rights. 

a.  Display  cartoons,  charts,  class  projects,  useful  materials,  etc., 
in  public  library,  courthouse,  theater  lobby,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  place. 

b.  Arrange  for  a  student  speaking  team,  panel  discussion  group, 
or  sociodrama  group  to  appear  before  civic  and  service  clubs, 
including  Lions,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  church  and  women's 
clubs. 

c.  Offer  to  cooperate  with  civic,  service,  church,  labor,  or  vet- 
eran's organizations  in  activities  to  develop  better  human 
rights  patterns. 

d.  Contact  local  editors  to  develop  news  coverage  and  editorial 
outlets  for  your  activities. 
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e.  Survey  your  community  to  see  what  agencies  are  operating 
in  this  field;  contact  the  leaders  in  these  groups.  Create  con- 
fidence in  your  ability  to  be  of  aid  to  them.  Plan  effective 
programs  of  cooperation  wherever  you  find  good  allies. 

Useful  References 
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What's  the  Score  on  Civil  Rights?  The  National  Institute  for  Social 
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of  print). 
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